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Foreword 


A great deal of research is being done now, but the 
project of which this report is the result was undertaken 
in order to prepare the way for plans of reconstruction 
and development. Dr. Amir-Ali has explained clearly 
what needs to be done and why. Particularly noteworthy 
is his emphasis on the responsibility of the Muslim com¬ 
munity as a whole for the uplift of the Meos. This res¬ 
ponsibility is being fulfilled in part by the Tablighi Jama‘at. 
The Jamia Rural Institute could also put its shoulder to 
some wheel. But the primary responsibility lies on the 
governments of the states concerned. It is they really 
who are on trial, for what they do for the benefit of a 
backward community like the Meos will be an index of 
their alertness and of the strength of their belief in a 
welfare state. 

An experienced and talented social scientist like 
Dr. Amir-Ali does not need words of appreciation from 
a layman. His work speaks for itself. Let us hope and 
pray that it will lead to projects of practical development. 


M. Mujeer 


Jamia Millia 
New Delhi 
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Preface 

The genesis of this brief study will help the reader in 
appreciating its contents and scope : 

In 1960, having just completed three studies around 
the Visva Bharati University in West Bengal, I found 
myself in charge of the Jamia Rural Institute located 
on the southern fringes of New Delhi. This Institute 
represented a departure in India’s higher education and 
was intended to bridge the gulf between the more 
educated classes confined to the cities and the vast masses 
spread over rural India. The new Diploma in Rural 
Higher Education was to be equivalent to a B.A. Degree 
of Indian Universities and the students in preparing for 
it were to be brought in close touch with the realities of 
rural life. 

This liaison between academic education and rural 
experience was to have three-fold advantage : To the 
students, whose training was so far limited to the parrot¬ 
like acquisition of theories, it was to provide solid 
experience of social and economic problems as they actually 
exist in the real India that lived in her thousands of 
villages ; to the village people in regions surrounding such 
Rural Institutes, it was to make available an expanding 
group of students and teachers who would understand 
their needs and apply their knowledge and experience to 
solve their problems ; to the system of higher education 
itself, it was to provide a catharsis that would transform 
its objectives and enable it to impart real education 
instead of the superficial veneer which it so far gave to 
its graduates. 

Naturally, it was planned to give preference in 
admission to students who had reached the stipulated 
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standard of matriculation but came from rural rather 
than urban areas. But, since the Institute was located in> 
the suburbs of Delhi, the number of applications from the 
city exceeded those from the villages and the acceptance 
of village students of relatively lower educational calibre- 
became a necessity. 

Among those students admitted from rural areas some 
were found to possess particularly rugged personalities 
and their behaviour patterns set them as a people apart. 
They gave rise to an academic curiosity which led to the 
present study of the Meos, the community to which they 
belonged. 

Such a study, it was hoped, would meet also an extra¬ 
curricular need of the Jamia Rural Institute by establishing 
an interaction between the Institute and a rural community 
possessing characteristics of great sociological interest and 
located within commuting distance from the Institute. 

The fulfilment of these hopes was long deferred. The 
teaching staff, themselves the products of a purely 
academic curriculum, were disinclined and mostly 
incapable of carrying out the arduous task of rural 
research. 

When 1 originally submitted the proposal to the- 
Research Programme Committee of the Planning Com¬ 
mission for a survey of Mewat, extending over a year, I 
had with me a young sociologist of promise, Mr. Tasnim 
Yawar, who worked on an honorary basis in the hope of 
the temporary scheme beginning and ending expeditiously^ 
But more permanent prospects drew him elsewhere. Later, 
when the scheme was approved, I hesitated to embark on 
the task because I had found my own work, as the 
Director of the two Departments of the Rural Institute, 
more absorbing of time and energy than I had anticipated. 
I wanted to wait until I could find some one who could 
work independently and not wait to be given directions 
at every step. After almost a year of waiting I was 
recommended Mr. Rafiq Khan whose energy and zeal* 
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as also a book, Islam in China, promised independent 
field-work and early termination of the project. 

This promise was not unfulfilled. He worked hard in 
preparing the questionnaire, spent several weeks at a time 
roaming in the villages of Mewat, got these questionnaires, 
filled in by 250 house-holders of a dozen villages scattered 
in the three somewhat distinct sub-regions of the Mewat 
and had the data tabulated into numerous statements with 
the help of several temporary workers. Also he made 
friends with several of the more intelligent and mature 
individuals in the region, asking set questions, discussing 
lccal problems and making repetitious notes. 

Time, however, flew past and at the end of another 
year he was only to deposit with me a number of statisti¬ 
cal tables with inadequate interpretations and a pile of' 
typed notes which I had to recast and supplement. 

In this stage of the work I was fortunate in finding 
that a former student of the Institute, Mr. Om Prakash 
Kumar, who had subsequently taken a Master’s degree in 
Sociology, claimed the very centre of the Mewat region as 
his adopted home. His parents, refugees from West 
Pakistan, had settled down in Ferozepur-Jhirka, which 
vw;S the heart of the Mewat region. As an essay in socio¬ 
logical research he volunteered to visit all the Develop- 
ment Blocks of the Mewat region and get me data to show 
the dispersion of the Meos — a phenomenon which the 
Census data had failed to illustrate. He too worked with 
enthusiasm and supplied rough tracings of maps 
available in the Panchayat Samiti offices and the village- 
wise estimates of Meo population have constituted a 
census by themselves. A cartographer has made these 
figures graphically illustrative in the map which constitutes 
an important feature of the study. 

Those with experience in this field will agree with me 
when I say that re-arranging a manuscript to make it more 
meaningful is a more exacting task than an original write¬ 
up. But, having accepted the responsibility, I have tried 
to do my best, even carrying the burden into my days of' 
retirement. My only consolation is that the one year- 
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research scheme that had taken 5 years to be completed 
involved no financial consideration to myself and for the 
fact that I have not had to ask for more funds to bring 
it to completion. 

Of the short-comings of the study I am painfully 
aware. But if it merely arouses more direct interest in 
these fascinatingly simple and yet psychologically complex 
people, and some others build up social research on this 
meagre foundation, the social energy spent on it will not 
have been wasted. 

I am (o thank the persons mentioned below for their 
kind co-operation : 

Professor M. Mujeeb, for his distant sympathy and 
understanding throughout this long period. 

Dr. D.K. Malhotra, the Member-Secretary of the 
Research Programme Committee of the Plan¬ 
ning Commission for setting this study afloat 
in 1961 and 

Dr. Harbans Lai, his successor in office, for patient¬ 
ly waiting to welcome the termination of the 
voyage, and the three young men Messrs 
Tasnim Yawar, Mohammad Rafiq Khan and 
Om Prakash Kumar who helped in collecting 
and preparing the data presented here. 

Finally, I owe thanks to the numerous people among 
the educated Meos themselves who cooperated unstintingly 
with Mr. Rafiq Khan in the collection of the data. But, 
of course, the people without whom little solid data could 
have been obtained are the 250 sampled house-holders, the 
“S.H.”, as I have nick-named them for brevity, in the 12 
villages to which the study had extended. Whether 
any glimpse of the study reaches them or not, I extend 
to them the warmest thanks on behalf of myself and all 
those who have been connected with the task of making 
this study. 


New Delhi 
March 1967 


Hashim Amir-Ali 
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1 . Introduction 

Location and Numbers 

From DELHI, the capital of India, two roads fork out 
to the south. One goes to Agra, a hundred miles to the 
south-east, the other to Jaipur, another hundred miles to 
the south-west. An east-west road connects Agra and 
Jaipur. The triangle thus formed (see Map 1) constitutes 
a favourable three-day tour for many jet-travellers 
visiting India. Few of them realize that they are 
traversing more or less the heart of the territory of 
Mewat, the land of the Meos. 

But this triangle (see Map 2) has long presented, and 
still presents, a maze of administrative boundaries. Bet¬ 
ween the state boundary of Delhi on the north and the 
erstwhile princely States of Jaipur, Alwar and Bharatpur 
to the south, there had intruded the Gurgaon District of 
Punjab, that colossal Province of British India which was 
halved in 1947 and whose Indian half has been again 
halved in 1966—when this survey was almost complete. 

Being thus the most distant southern tip of the erst¬ 
while Province, the Meos of Gurgaon District were never 
able to reconcile themselves to the administrative control 
of Lahore, almost 400 miles away, and later even to the 
relatively nearer control of Chandigarh, the capital of the 
Indian State of Punjab. The more recent partition, giving 
rise to the new State of Hariana, has of course ameliorated 
the situation by separating the Mewat from the somewhat 
alien Punjab, but the location of Hariana’s capital, also 
in Chandigarh, (200 miles away) was not brought the 
Gurgaon Meos much nearer to the capital of their new 
State. 

In contrast to the distant Chandigarh, the Meos as a 
whole, confined more or less to the above mentioned 
triangle, find themselves closely associated with the State 
of Delhi, only 50 miles to the north, and the State of' 
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Rajasthan the northern Districts of which contain about 
-as many Meos as the Gurgaon District itself. 

This tribe, resembling Muslim Rajputs, with a mix¬ 
ture of Hindu and Muslim cultural patterns, had been 
high-lighted in the aftermath of the Partition in 1947. 
Many were said to have lost their homes and lives in the 
:pre- and post-Partition upheavals. A large number of 
them was said to have trekked westward, to what was 
then the promised land, for refuge—but only to return 
soo-n afterwards to claim back what they had abandoned 
as lost in the political tempest that had passed over the 
country. This temporary uprooting naturally left some 
of the viable Meos in Pakistan and dispersed some to the 
neighbouring regions in India itself. Thousands flocked 
to the nearby city of Delhi seeking safety and refuge. But 
most of these too returned to the Gurgaon region as 
■disappointed as those from Pakistan. Within weeks of the 
Partition of August 1947, the disturbed community of 
the Meos became a problem both to the new Government 
of India as well as to national leaders including Mahatma 
Gandhi himself. 

The gradual passing over of the political storm and 
the dire need of attending to the wreckage as well as the 
waves of refugees from across the border, naturally put 
the Meos into the background. But, throughout the 
subsequent years of independence, Delhi has not been able 
to be quite unaware of the proximity of the Mewat. In 
fact the city has been more recently spreading so fast as 
an industrial region that the prospects of the Meos be¬ 
coming closer neighbours of India’s capital are becoming 
more and more conspicuous. 

The population of Delhi, as every one is vaguely 
aware, has been subjected to both a metamorphosis and 
an explosion during the last two decades. But few 
realise the extent and the intensity of the change that has 
been brought about in this metropolis which has for 
-centuries loomed, and still looms, large on the northern 
horizon of the Meos. 

One reason for this unawareness is the fact that, owing 
>to the preoccupation of India with the Second World War, 
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the 1941 Census was published in a very cursory form; 
details of the composition of populations, as prevailing 
in that year, were only inadequately publicised. Strange 
as it may seem, the present writer was not able to secure, 
even through a personal visit to the office of the Registrar 
General of India, in Delhi, the figures for the Muslim 
population of Delhi during the 1941 Census. 

The tabular statement given below has, therefore, 
remained incomplete and only on the basis of the Muslims 
having constituted 29% of the Delhi population in 1921 
and 32% in 1931, it is assumed that their proportion in 
1941 must have been at least 33% of the total population. 
The doubling of the total population by 1951 and the 
drop in the Muslim population from (say) 33% in 1941 
to only 6% in 1951 is a striking indication of the extent 
to which the cultural milieu of this metropolis underwent 
upheaval and change. 1 


Year 

Total Pop. 

Muslim Pop. 

y 

/o 

Noies 

1921 

4,88,452 

1,41,650? 

29) 


1931 

. 6,36,246 

2,06,960 

32) 

1931 Census 

1941 

9,17,939 

3,06,000 ? 

33 ? 


1951 

17,44,072 

99,501 

6 


1961 

26,58,612 

1,55,453 

6 



These figures have been given as a prelude to the study 
of similar figures for the Mewat itself because they have 
almost a direct bearing on what we shall find in our 
analysis of the Meos from different view-points. Although 

1. These Census figures include also the rural population of Delhi. 
There is a later study entitled Slums oj Old Delhi , a report by the Bharat 
Sevak Samaj, with a Foreward by Jawaharlal Nehru, published by 
Atmaram & sons in 1956. The following are its comments under its 
heading 3 *5 Religion and Caste : 

“The composition of Old Delhi’s population recorded a drastic 
change in course of the decade. The city in fact changed its character 
in the short span of a few months following the Independence date of 
August the 15th of 1947, from a mixed (Hindu-Musiim) to what may be 
called a preponderantly Hindu one. The cause, as is too well known, was 
the Partition which caused large scale movement of panic-stricken masses 
from India of Muslims, and to India of Hindus who came in very large 
number. The status of Muslims in the City’s population as measured in 
terms of percentages of the total suffered on that account a decline from 
45 to 10 while both Hindus and Sikhs improved their shares respectively 
from 51 to 79 and from 1*7 to 8*3”. 
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rural Mewat experienced such changes on a lesser 
scale, the metamorphosis brought about in the neighbour¬ 
ing metropolis could not but have carried over the 
contaminated dust of communal frenzy into the remotest 
villages. Similarly, the fact that this dust has by now 
settled down in Delhi, and peace has reigned for many 
years cannot but be reflected in Mewat also. For a 
sociological study of this kind both trends are of equal 
significance. 

Even making allowance for the 1941 Census, one 
would expect that these decennial Censuses of India as 
a series would provide most of the basic statistical in¬ 
formation that is needed for a study of this kind. And, 
to an extent, that is actually the case ; but only upto 
1931. Most of the Censuses, commencing right up from 
1881, had given some information about the Meos as a 
community. But in the Censuses of 1941, 1951 and 1961, 
most of the caste-wise analysis was tabooed and, after 
1931, the patch-work quilt of India’s variegated caste and 
clan structure can be felt and perceived—but it cannot be 
studied. This policy of refusing to give recognition to the 
obvious does have its advantages. Ignoring our own 
diversity may help in producing the uniformity to which 
we aspire. As common citizens of secular India we can¬ 
not but welcome at least our apparent solidarity. But as 
students of social sciences we cannot but deplore the 
absence of such data which serve as the basic tools for 
studying social interaction and change in this vast conglo¬ 
meration so replete with things of interest to the 
sociologist. 1 

1. Few people realize that the political crisis of 1S30 had gained 
much of its fire and zest owing to the reaction of the political leaders to 
the attempt of the British administration to further splinter the Indian 
population and encourage fissiparous tendencies by creating a third 
political entity in addition to the Muslims and Hindus who had already 
been made to see themselves not as partners in a commonwealth but as 
antagonists in every field of economic and political endeavour. Mahatma 
Gandhi’s resolute stand, the changes in the political atmosphere which 
this engendered as also the second World War that had been raging 
during the 1941 Census made the Castewise enumeration of the Census 
data impossible. Politically it was an advantageous move for India 
but it served to set back the cause of social research. 
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l.i Census Figures Upto 1931 

With offerings of blessings for small mercies we are 
left only with the statistics pertaining to the period before 
1930 available in the Census of 1931. On page 306 of the 
Part II of that Census we find the decennial population 
for Meos in the Punjab as follows : 


1881 ... 

113,000 

1911 ... 

121,000 

1891 ... 

116,000 

1921 ... 

112,000 

1901 ... 

133,000 

1931 ... 

125,000 


The average of these six figures works out to 120,000 
and we can safely assume that that was approximately 
their number in the Punjab. 

Similarly the Rajputana Census of 1931 (pp 66 and 
163) provides the following figures : 

Alwar 117,000 

Bharatpur 46,000 

Other States 4,000 


Total : 1,67,000 


Roughly speaking, therefore, one can assume the figure 
of 3 lakhs as representing the total number of Meos in 
Punjab and Rajasthan, in 1931, and since the States of 
Alwar and Bharatpur are the southern neighbours of the 
Gurgaon District, one can rightly assume the Mewat to 
cover an area incorporating adjacent parts of Gurgaon, 
Alwar and Bharatpur. 

1.2 District-wise Distribution, 1931 

With this general background we may now analyze 
the figures shown in Statement No. 1.1, which gives both 
actual and per cent figures for the total, Muslim and Meo 
populations in these three as well as a fourth District of 
the U.P. Such analysis, it will be observed, leads to the 
following generalizations : 

(a) The total population of these four Districts 
together varied between 25 and 30 lakhs during 
the first four Censuses of India. 
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(b) The Muslims continued to constitute 20% of the 
population throughout the four decades. 

(c) The Meos constituted 10% of the total popu¬ 
lation and 50% of the Muslim population, their 
actual number being just about 3 lakhs. 

(d) In 1931 these 3 lakh Meos were distributed as 
follows : 


Gurgaon 

«% 

123,000 

Alwar 

39% 

117,000 

Bharatpur 

17% 

46,000 

U.P. 

2% 

4,000 


1.3 Tehsil-wise Distribution, 1931 

The 1931 Census, in addition to those District figures, 
also provides some data on a Tehsil-wise basis and this, 
extracted from different parts of that Census, is given, 
in Statement No. 1.2. 

The following conclusions drawn from this statement 
throw further light on the dispersion of the Meos : 

0) The 17% Meo population of Gurgaon District 
was concentrated mainly in the Tehsils of Nuh 
and Ferozpur Jhirka. 

( b ) The Meos constituted 40% of the population in 
Nuh and as much as 60% in Ferozpur Jhirka. 

(c) The 16% Meo population of Alwar State was 
dispersed over 10 out of the 21 Tehsils, which 
the State then consisted of. 

( d ) 33% of the population of Alwar city consisted 
of Muslims, but of these only 2% had had them¬ 
selves registered as Meos. 

(e) In the Tehsils of Ramgarh and Tapukrah Meos 
accounted for 46% of the population. The 
percentage in other Tehsils varied from 3% to 
43%. 

(/) The 10% of the Meo population in Bharatpur 
State, indicated a pattern closer to Gurgaon 
District—it was concentrated in 3 out of the 
dozen or more Tehsils as they then existed. The 
populations of Pahadi, Nagar and Kaman con¬ 
sisted respectively of 50%, 30% and 25% Meos. 
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1.4 Estimates After 1931 

Unfortunately, as explained earlier, the Censuses of 
1941, 1951 and 1961 provide no separate data for deter¬ 
mining the changes in the Meo population. The nearest 
data for our purposes available in these three Censuses are 
the District-wise population figures for total and Muslim 
population. These are given in Table 1.4 and provide 
the following conclusions : 

(a) The total population of the four Districts together, 
and in every individual case, has shown an 
upward trend. As a whole it has risen from 
26,88,000 in 1931 to 45,51,000 in 1961—showing 
an increase of 69%. 

( b ) In Bharatpur the population has more than 
doubled rising from 4,87,000 to 11,50,000-an 
increase of 136%! 

(c) Between the Censuses of 1941 and 1951 the Muslim 
population in Gurgaon District was reduced to 
half, in Bharatpur to a third and in Alwar to a 
quarter. 

(d) The percentage figures for Muslims in 1931 and 
1941 respectively are as follows : 


1931 1961 

Gurgaon 31 17 

Bharatpur 20 8 

Alwar 26 8 

Mathura 9 6 


(e) Both actual and percent figures for Muslims have 
shown an upward trend between the last two 
Censuses—the total increase in the five Districts 
together amounts to 1,10,000 thereby increasing 
the proportion from 9% to 10%. 

1.5 Attempts to Get a Closer View 

The statistical information about the Meos given 
above does provide the basic information with which any 
sociological study has to commence. It might even be 
enough for the politician and the journalist ; but some¬ 
thing more is needed for an analysis to be classified as 
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sociological. And it is this additional data, between the 
statistical and the socio-psychological, that has taken so 
long to obtain and has so much delayed the completion 
of this survey. 

This difficulty has arisen initially, as already explain¬ 
ed, owing to the national policy of not enumerating caste 
and clan figures in the Censuses following that of 1931. But 
the difficulty has been enhanced due to the flux introduced 
into administrative units owing to repeated changes of 
boundaries in the wake of the States re-organization. 

Alwar and Bharatpur ceased to be princely States 
soon after the Indian Independence of 1947. But, once 
this barrier between what was until then British India and 
Indian India had been removed, this transformation open¬ 
ed the flood-gates to repeated changes in District, Tehsil 
and Block boundaries. 

The resultant confusion was inevitable. Jurisdictional 
statistics collected one year could not be compared with 
those collected the next year. This has been a parti¬ 
cularly frustrating experience in the course of this 
particular study. 

As early as 1961 letters were addressed to different 
Tehsil offices requesting them to send lists of villages in 
their respective jurisdictions and showing the total as well 
as the Meo population in each village. Data of varying 
adequacy was received from some Tehsils, but waiting for 
it from others made it comparatively out of date. A fresh 
attempt was made in 1963 and some of the Tehsils that 
kindly responded earlier—Tijara in Alwar District being 
most conspicuous—sent fresh lists. But this time too 
only a few such lists were received and even those that 
reached us were too different to be compared with those 
received earlier. Even the grouping of villages had been 
modified. 

The Community Development Ministry was 
approached. They had, of course, no data about Meos. 
But it was found that the C.D. Blocks in the area had 
changed their nature, shapes and dimensions so many 
times during the previous ten years that one could secure 
only rough estimates of populations and mere sketch maps 
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which did not dovetail with each other. 

The factor which complicated the task more than 
any others was the diversity of administrations involved. 
The northern half of Mewat was connected administra¬ 
tively with Chandigarh, the capital of Punjab, more than 
two hundred miles away to the north. The southern 
half was attached to Jaipur, the capital of Rajasthan, 
further south than Mewat itself. 

After repeated and frustrating delays an opportunity 
presented itself for contacting the offices of each and every 
one of the 20 C.D. Blocks of the region through personal 
visits. Om Prakash Kumar, a graduate of the Jamia 
Rural Institute, had just then completed the course for 
the Master’s degree in sociology from the Rajasthan 
University and was found to belong to a refugee family 
which has settled down in the heart of Mewat — in the 
town of Firozpur Jhirka itself. He visited most of the 
20 Block headquarters with a view to securing on the 
spot the data which had been in the process of collection 
for so long. He set out to bring (a) lists of all the 
villages in the concerned Blocks with actuals, or at least 
estimates, of both total and Meo populations and (b) 
maps of each Block indicating the location of each 
village mentioned in the list. It was hoped that this 
would serve as well as the best census that could be 
made under the circumstances and would furnish data 
(a) to out-line the habitat of the Meos, and ( b ) to prove 
or deny the widely varying estimates of the changes in 
the Meo population. 

The data he was able to secure, however, was found 
to have serious limitations. Even the bare population 
figures of the villages constituting each Block were not 
found recorded in every Block office; the importance of 
maps seems to have been rarely appreciated by the local 
staffs and it was only the insistence of the Investigator 
that had impelled the Block officers to give what they 
could muster by way of estimates of population and 
rough tracings of maps in whatever form or scale they 
were available. Some of the latter were printed maps 
on the scale of 4 miles to an inch; in others, mere pencil 
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tracings, an inch represented a mile and in some one had 
to guess what an inch did mean. 

The village lists too were far from complete. Some 
covered all the villages in the respective Block and 
provided estimates of actuals or percentages of Meo 
population in each village. Others have given the 
required estimates only for such villages as have Meos 
living in them. Trying to get more uniform information 
would have delayed the study indefinitely. So the data 
was compiled to the best of our ability and is presented 
in a consolidated form in Table 1.5 which will bear 
careful scrutiny. 

The chief value of these figures lies in their providing 
comparisons with those already presented in Table 1.3 
and these comparisons are shown in Table 1.1. 

TABLE 1.1. COMPARISON OF MEO POPULATION OF 
1931 AND 1965 


Sr. 

Place 

1931 

1965 

Difference 

No. 

Census 

Estimates 

Actual 

Per cent 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

1 . 

Gurgaon 

123,000 

196,000 

+ 73,000 

+60% 

2. 

Alwar 

117,000 

60,000 

-57,000 

-49% 

3. 

Bharatpur 

46,000 

62,000 

+ 15,COO 

+32% 

4. 

U.P. 

Figures 

not comparable 



Total 

268,000 

318,000 

+ 32,000 

+ 11% 


The above statement suggests that instead of 
decreasing, the number of Meos has increased by 11%. 
But during the thirty-four years’ period in which the 
population of the country has shown a consistent increase 
of 2% per year, an increase of only 11% in 34 years in 
the Meo population can, by no means, be regarded as areal 
increase or as an inflation of figures. On the contrary, 
it suggests a set-back in the growth of that community 
and, when compared with the rest of the country, lends 
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at least some credence to the contention of some that the 
disturbances of 1947-48 were of more serious consequences 
to life and migration than they are officially recorded to 
have been. 

The 49% decrease in the Meo population of Alwar, 
read with the 60% increase in Gurgaon, also adds 
support to the above suggestion. Is it possible that in 
1947, the Meos of the then-Indian State had actually 
moved north in large numbers to seek the protection of 
the ‘Ingreji Sarkar’ ? Does the increase of 32% in the 
Bharatpur figure suggest that the hills of Nagar and 
Pahadi had provided alternate shelter ? 

The process of collecting these figures in 1965, 
however, is not such as to lend adequate weight or 
authenticity to the answers which these questions suggest. 
All that they oblige us to do is to keep these questions 
open in our minds. Those who might have the 
opportunity and the occasion to do so, may scrutinize 
these figures with a view to obtaining more reliable 
answers. 

1.6 Ecological Distribution 

However reliable, or unreliable, the figures collected 
from the Block offices in 1965 may be, their plotting on 
a Map (No. 3), perhaps the most significant item in this 
study, one immediately gives a picture of the Meo habitat 
spreading in the south of Delhi. The concentration is 
in the Gurgaon part of Mewat covering the four C.D. 
Blocks of Nuh, Ferozepur Jhirka, Hathin and Punhana. 
In this area one finds a larger number of villages having 
more than 50% Meo population. The fully black spots, 
representing this fact, are relatively scarce in the Alwar 
region where the villages are larger and Meos constitute 
the minorities in each of these villages. 

Unfortunately, the maps as well as the village lists 
obtained from the C.D. Blocks in Bharatpur District— 
Kaman, Nagar and Pahadi—presented some confusion 
and did not lend themselves to being incorporated 
adequately in this consolidated analysis. But whatever 
has been made available does appear to support the con- 
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TABLE 1.2. DECENNIAL CENSUS DAT4 OF DISTRICTS 
HAVING MEO POPUL4TION, 19J1-1931 


Census 

Year 

Punjab 

Rajasthan 

U. P. 

Total 

T M M 

Gurgaon 
District. 

T M M 

Alwar 

District. 

T M M 

Bharatpur 

District 

T M M 

Mathura 

District. 

T M M 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

1931 

746 

243 

129 

Actuals in 000’s 

2958 

577 

298 

628 

205 

113 

| 627 

112 

52 

767 

17 

4 

1911 

765 

217 

116 

792 

199 

114 

538 

102 

48 

660 

14 

5 

4.805 

552 

283 

1921 

712 

217 

110 

701 

179 

105 

496 

91 

43 

622 

59 

5 

2531 

549 

263 

1931 

779 

242 

123 

750 

196 

117 

437 

94 

46 

672 

58 

4 

2688 

590 

290 

1901 

100 

34 

18 

Percentages 

100 

20 

10 

1UU 

25 

14 

luO 

18 

8 

1UU 

2 

1 

1911 

100 

28 

15 

100 

25 

14 

100 

18 

8 

100 

2 

1 

100 

19 

10 

1921 

100 

30 

15 

100 

25 

15 

100 

19 

9 

100 

10 

1 

100 

22 

10 

1931 

j 

100 

31 

16 

100 

26 

16 

100 

20 

10 

100 

9 

1 

100 

22 

11 


Data from Census Hand-books, 1951. 

The Jotters T M M under eacli District stand for Total, Muslim and 
Meo respectively. 
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TABLE 1.3. TEHSIL-WISE POPULATION OF ME WAT- 
1931 CENSUS (as far as available) 


5. 

No. 

Place 

Total | 

1 

Pop lilt 

A duals 
Muslim 

it ion 

Meo 

Percentages 
Muslim | Meo 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

A. 

PUNJAB 






Gurgaon Dxst. 






1. Gurgaon 

1.0.C00 ' 

21,000 

2,000 

18 

2 

2. 

F. Jhirka 

1(9,000 

83,000 

63,000 

76 

60 

3. 

Nuh 

12 r \000 

70,0(10 

52,000 

56 

40 

4. Rewari 

1 59,01)0 

24,0,10 

i,noo 

15 

1 

5. 

Ballabligarh 

8 (.000 

18,000 

2,000 

22 

2 

6 . 

Palwal 

145.(100 

26,000 

2,000 

13 

1 


D?st. Total 

742,000 

242,000 

123,010 

33 

17 

B. 

RAJPUTANA 







Alwar State 






1 . 

Alwar Town 

• 8,000 

15,000 

1,000 

32 

2 

2. 

Alwar Tehsil 

4 4,000 

25,000 

19,000 

57 

43 

3. 

Tijara 

40,01 0 

21,000 

13,000 

52 

33 

4. 1 

Tapurka 

27.000 

17,000 

12,0(0 

62 

46 

5. 

Kishengarh 

31,0 0 

13,000 

8,000 

42 

25 

6 . 

Khairtal 

31,000 

21,000 

17,000 

66 

23 

7. 

Ramgarh 

33.000 

21,i 00 

15.000 

65 

46 

8. 

Lachmangarli 

49.000 

(1,000 

8,00 ; 

19 

16 

9. 

Mandawar 

31,000 

8,C0 * 

4.1 00 

26 

1 l 

10. 

Molakhuna 

35,000 

8,000 

6,000 

22 

17 

11. 

Govindgarh 

28,0 r 0 

17,000 

12,' 00 

60 

43 


11 others 

401,000 

19.(00 

13.0.10 

5 

3 


State Total 

750.000 

195,000 

117,000 

25 

16 

C. 

RAJPUTANA 






Bharatpur State 






1 . 

Bharatpur Town 

f 0,(00 

9,000 

— 

32 

— 

2. 

Tehsii 

36,000 

2,000 

i,oeo 

6 

3 

3. 

Kaman 

3^.000 

15,000 

10 000 

40 

25 

4. 

Deeg 

48,000 

7 0 0 

3,' 00 

14 

6 

5 

Nagar 

4 7,000 

19,0(0 

14,0(0 

40 

30 

b. 

Pahadi 

36,000 

24,COO 

18,000 

66 

50 


6 Others 

252.01 0 

18.* 00 

— 

7 

— 


Stato Total = 

487,000 

94,000 

46,000 

20 

10 

D. 

U. P. 



16,000 


GRAND TOTAL: 

1,979,000 

532,000 

302,000 

27 

15 
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TABLE 14. SHOWING CHANGES IN PROPORTIONS 
OF MUSLIMS IN POPULATION BEFORE 
AND AFTER PARTITION IN 1947 


Year 

Punjab 

Gutgaon 

Muslims 

Raja 

Alwar 

£ Muslims 

sthan 

Bharctpur 

Muslims 

U.P 

Mathura 

^ Muslims 

Total 

^ Muslims 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

1931 

779 

242 

Actuals in CCO's 

672 

58 

2688 

590 

7o0 

196 

487 

94 

1911 

896 

286 

823 

220 

576 

110 

81 i 

60 

3106 

676 

1951 

9d8 

164 

862 

33 

907 

60 

912 

63 

3649 

340 

1961 

1240 

209 

1090 

83 

1150 

94 

1071 

64 

4551 

450 

1931 

Percentages 

100 

22 

lco 

31 

1 U 

26 

100 

20 

100 

9 

1941 

100 

32 

100 

27 

100 

20 

ICO 

7 

100 

22 

1951 

100 

17 

ICO 

6 

100 

7 

100 

7 

100 

9 

1961 

100 

17 

10C 

8 

100 

8 

100 

6 

100 

10 


Data from Census Hand-books for 1951 and Census figuros for 1961. 
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TABLE 1 5. SHOWING APPROXIMATE DISTRIBUTION 
OF POPULATION IN MEWAT 



STATE 

No. of Villages 

Pc pulation 

MEO 

5. 

Disirici and 






No. 

Pane hay at 

Total 

Meos 

Total 

Meos 

Percent¬ 


Samiti 





age 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

A. 

PUNJAB 

Gnrga on 






1. Firozepur Jhirka 

150 

125 

70,000 

53/00 

75 

2. 

Punhana 

85 

70 

56 000 

41.4< 0 

74 

3. Hath in 

9 i 

54 

75,000 

42,(00 

56 

4. 

Nuh 

155 

130 

86,000 

43,000 

50 

5. 

Sohna 

85 

10 

72,000 

1,700 

3 

6. 

Farid abad 

90 

5 

56,000 

2,5'0 

5 

7. 

Ballabhgarh 

100 

11 

70,000 

7,300 

10 

8. 

Palwal 

130 

7 

78,000 

1,000 

1 

9. 

Hodal 

100 

14 

1,00,000 

4,COO 

4 

Dist. Total 

1,000 

425 

6,73,000 

1,96,200 

29 

B. 

RAJASTHAN 

Alwar 






1 . 

Tijara 

196 

125 

79.000 

21,' 00 

27 

2. 

Kishengarh 

136 

83 

1 9,000 

13.000 

19 

3. 

Ramgarh 

161 

84 

70,000 

12,000 

17 

4. 

Umrain 

149 

62 

68,000 

5,800 

9 

5. 

Mandawar 

133 

12 

97 O00 

1 600 

2 

6. 

Gobinagarh 

178 

145 

94,Or 0 

5,000 

6 

7. 

Kathumar 

140 

11 

87,000 

1,800 

2 

Dist. Total 

993 

552 

5,54.000 

60,200 

11 

G. 

1 . 

RAJASTHAN 

Bharatpur 

Kaman 

203 

127 

60,000 

21,000 

48 

2. 

Doeg 

123 

12 

64,00) 

3,503 

6 

3. 

Nagar 7 





30 

4. 

Pali ad i ) 

214 

141 

98,0(0 

30,000 

Dist. Total 

540 

280 

2,22,000 

61,500 

28 

D. 

UP. 

Mathura 






1 . 

Gobardhan 

100 

10 

50,000 

4,500 

7 

GRAND TOTAL 

2,600 

1,238 

15,( 0,0C0 

3,22,400 

21 









































































2 . The Meos 

From the Past to the Present 

—A Perspective in Time 


2.1 The Meos—Their Distinctiveness and Origins 

THE DISTINCTIVE physical features of the Meos, their 
dialect, their dress and their cultural patterns all serve to 
make them a people slightly apart from the rest of the 
people inhabiting the Mewat. It is this distinctiveness 
that has led to various and somewhat far-fetched theories 
of their origin itself being different from that of other 
castes and tribes of the region. Analysis, however, 
suggests that this distinctiveness is due not to a difference 
of origin but to the strict rules of consanguinity which has 
prevailed among the group over several centuries. 

That which makes them particularly more conspicuous 
to us today is perhaps the fact that they are a Muslim 

community and yet most of its members proudly claim_ 

even in periods of Hindu-Muslim tensions - that in 
ancient days they belonged to the Kshatriya caste of the 
Hindu social order and that their origin can be specifically 
traced to the Chandrabansies, the Suryabansies and 
Agnikuls of the Rajput nobility glittering with such 
appellations as the Tomars, the Yadavs, the Chauhans 
and the Rathors. 

These ethnic associations with India’s ancient past 
naturally conjure up in the minds of the Meos themselves 
many scenes of past glory. Imagination builds up for 
them a home-land extending over the whole of north¬ 
west India extending up to the Indus valley and the coast 
of the Arabian Sea where they fought battles and carried 
on both trade and piracy long before the Arabs invaded 
Sindh in the eighth century. The same tendency to glorify 
the past makes them chieftains in the armies of Darius 
under whom they fought, side by side with the Jats, 
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against the Muslim invaders right up to the time of 
Mahmud of Ghazni and even later. 

All such claims, however, are supported mostly by 
the songs of valour and of glory which their mirasies , or 
professional bards, sing to extol the past of the community 
as a whole and of some individuals in particular. But 
historical records of these early times, and particularly 
records which specifically mention the Meos, are so scarce 
that while there is not much to deny these claims there is 
still less to support them. 

2 2 Early Muslim Period—1200 to 1500 

The Mewat, or the land of Meos, does, however, find 
a place, and a conspicuous place, in the history of 
northern India during the three centuries of Muslim rule 
preceding the Moghal Empire. During those troublous 
and uncertain times the Mewat constituted a distinct 
geographical as well as a political entity and its rajahs 
constantly aspired to, and sometimes even enjoyed, undis¬ 
puted sovereignty. In any case they were factors to be 
reckoned with by any of those who would rule from 
Delhi. 

> Some British historians refer to the Tarikh-e- 
Firozshahi wherein it is mentioned that the Mewat had 
been brought under control by Altamash (died, 1235). It 
is stated that the Governors of Hansi and Rewari dis¬ 
tinguished themselves in the war against the Mewaties. 

Although this is said to be almost the first reference 
in any renowned work of history it is obvious that their 
power had already existed before that date. And it is 
equally clear that the subduing effects of this campaign 
were only short-lived. Within the next two or three 
decades the Mewat rulers had again become a force to be 
dealt with. 

The following is one of the several resumes from 
Haig’s Cambridge History of India which we shall present 
as specimens of existing historical records pertaining to 
the Meos in this period of Indian history : 

About the middle of the 13th century the Meos 

had become a major irritant to the Delhi Sultnate. 
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They had infested the roads in the neighbourhood of 
Delhi and depopulated the villages of the Bhyana 
district. They had extended their depredations 
eastwards nearly as far as the base of the Himalayas. 

When Balban was about to launch a campaign in 
1260 they looted the camels of the royal army. With 
ferocious alacrity Balban left Delhi on the 9th March 
of that year, he reached the heart of Mewat, some 50 
miles to the south, in a single march and took the 
Meos completely by surprise. For twenty days the 
work of slaughter and pillage continued and the 
ferocity of the soldiery was stimulated by the reward 
of one silver tonga for every head and two for every 
living prisoner from the Meos. On the 29th March, 
1260, the army returned to the capital with 250 
chieftains of the tribe as prisoners and a booty of 
124 horses and 2 million tongas. 

Two days later the prisoners were publicly 
massacred. Some were trampled to death by elephants, 
others were cut to pieces and more than a hundred 
were flayed alive by the scavengers of the city. But 
the Meo spirit was not crushed. Later in the same 
year those who had saved themselves by flight return¬ 
ed to their homes and ventured on guerilla activities 
by infesting the highways and slaughtering wayfarers. 
Balban, having ascertained from his scouts the haunts 
and movements of these bandits, surprised them as 
before by a forced march, surrounded them on all 
sides and put to the sword some 12,000 men, women 
and children. 

Inspite of these invasions and wholesale slaughter 
of the population, it appears that during the early 
Mohamedan kingdoms, the area known as Mewat had 
never been permanently conquered and the depre¬ 
dations of its inhabitants, the Meos, extended at times 
to the walls of Delhi and beyond the Jumna into the 
Doab. 

2.3 Spans of Peace 

We shall refer to similar passages from historical 
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accounts again. But the repeated mention of such con¬ 
flagrations and seemingly incessant conflict which historians 
present should not blind us to the fact that contacts of a 
more peaceful nature and the processes of accommodation 
and assimilation were also operating incessantly even 
during these early times. 

Most of the British historians, unfortunately almost 
the only sources available to most of us, often tend to 
under-estimate two important aspects of the gradual 
domination of the Muslims in India. One is that these 
Muslim conquests toppled only the organized forces of 
resistance and pinnacles of administration. Muslim 
chieftains displaced Rajpoot chieftains and this was as 
common an occurrence as one Rajpoot raj displacing 
another. The life of the common people was transformed 
but little and what changes came about were slow and 
through other agencies. 

The following somewhat rare passage from The 
Cambridge History of India (Vol. Ill, pp. 88-89) more than 
corroborates this thesis : 

“The rhapsodies of Muslim historians in their 
accounts of the suppression of a rising or the capture 
of a fortress, of towns and villages burnt...might 
delude us into the belief that the early Muslim occu¬ 
pation of Northern India was one prolonged holy war 
...had we not proof that this could not have been the 
case. 

“Mahmud the Iconoclast maintained a large corps 
of Hindu horse ; his son Masud prohibited his Muslim 
officers from offending the religious susceptibilities of 
their Hindu comrades, employed the Hindu Tilak for 
the suppression of the Muslim Ahmed Niyaltagin, 
approved of Tilak’s mutilation of Muslims, and made 
him the equal of his Muslim nobles. Mu’izuddin 
Muhammad allied himself with the Hindu rajah of 
Jammu against Muslim Khusrao Malik of Lahore and 
employed Hindu legends on his coinage...and one of 
the pretexts of Timur’s invasions of India at the end 
of the fourteenth century was that the Muslim rulers 
of India showed toleration to Hindus. 
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‘•Neither the numbers nor the interests admitted of 
any other course.” 

The second fact to be remembered is that while these 
early Muslim contenders to sovereignty were striving to 
strengthen their roots in a soil which they had made 
their own, the religion of Islam was also spreading among 
the masses through the more liberal teachings of the 
Muslim saints, and men of holy repute whose tombs are 
still revered in different vicinities scattered over the whole 
of India and many of whose names are still enshrined in 
the hearts of Muslim and Hindu masses. 

The following passage from Atulananda Chakrabarti’s 
Cultural Fellowship in India, (Calcutta, 1934) will aptly 
supplement the above quotation : 

“The idea of blending religious beliefs was at work 
from very early times of Muslim invasions. We are 
informed (J.R.A.S., 1911, p. 195) that Syed Salar, 
the nephew of Mahmud of Ghazni, was slain by a 
Hindu Rajah, Soheldeo. But in honour of the slain 

a shrine was erected there.Hindus of upper India 

(still) worship Syed Salar as one with power to give 
eyes to the blind. 

“Such syncretism was possible because the Muslim 
conquests of India made but a halting progress. In¬ 
active periods intervened to allow time for crude 
passions to wear away and present opportunities for 
reconciliations of political sentiments as well as 
religious assimilation. 

“Even Mahmud of Ghazni was no blind, religious 
zealot. During the intervals between expeditions he 
built many mosques and allowed many mullahs to 
preach, but he is reported never to have compelled 
any Hindu to embrace Islam. 

“It was he who gave to India a great admirer in the 
person of Al-Biruni who kept himself calm while lust 
for power and wealth surrounded him. He even 
appealed for cultural understanding and from his wide 
and direct knowledge of Sanskrit and of the life of 
contemporary Indians, Al-Biruni could vouchsafe for 
their belief in the ‘One and eternal God who in his 
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sovereignty was unique...’ 

But Al-Biruni was only one of the earliest of such 
pacifiers who lived in the eleventh century. He was 
followed almost continously for the next three hundred 
years by men whose names, generally ignored by British 
historians, still abound in traditions and folklore. Names 
which appear as fresh as if they were almost of our own 
times—Kabir, Nizamuddin Aulia, Suhrawardi, Khwaja 
Qutbuddin Bakhtiar Kaki, Moinuddin Chishti and that 
beloved of all poets and musicians, Amir Khusrao—all 
these, it must be remembered, belong to those early 
centuries when intermittently with clash of arms, Muslim 
monotheism was being welded with the highest conceptions 
which the Hindus entertained about Divinity. Every 
military act of babarity in fact had its reaction in these 
times of adjustment, and the pity and compassion aroused 
in both parties often led to the combatants coming a step 
nearer to each other. 

What in this particular case is worthy of note is that 
the seats of some of these Saints also lay in the south of 
Delhi and intervened almost physically between the 
fortified citadels of political power and the hilly jungles 
to the south which harboured these hardy adventurers of 
the rugged Mewat. There is no matter of wonder there¬ 
fore that even by the time that Firoze Shah Tughlaq died 
in 1388, after a reign of 37 years, the ruling families of 
the Meos had accepted Islam and some had come to be 
known as Khanzadas. But this did not mean that the 
Meos had lost their urge for independence or that they 
had permanently accepted the suzerainty of Delhi. The 
songs then sung by their bards still echo the theme that... 

‘‘Now or anon, the Tomars own Delhi !” So let us go back 
to another resume of what Haig has to say about the 
Meos : 

At the time of Timur’s invasion in the end of the 
fourteenth century, the Mewat was ruled by Bahadur 
Nahar, one of the most powerful chiefs in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Delhi. His tomb still stands in Alwar. 

Notwithstanding this renowned leader, the Meos 
still plundered on the roads to Delhi, entered the city 
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by night and robbed the inhabitants in their houses. 
Even in broad daylight they took delight in stripping 
the water-carriers, employees of the administration, 
and even women drawing water from the large reser¬ 
voirs just within the city walls. It became necessary 
to shut the gates on the western side of the city 

( immediately after the hour of afternoon prayers. 

Bahadur Nahar played an important part in the 
fate of the Tughlaq dynasty during the last twenty five 
years of their rule. He was, in fact, one of the king¬ 
makers, siding with one prince at one time and with 
another as and when his own interests dictated. 

In October 1398, Timur, the Muslim descendant of 
the pagan, Chengiz Khan, invaded India with his host 
of 90,000 cavalry. His hordes put the Royal forces of 
Delhi to flight and the capital was subjected to ruth¬ 
less massacre, loot and arson. On 1st January 1399, 
when Timur marched through Ferozeabad to Wazira- 
bad, Bahadur Nahar arrived in his camp with valuable 
gifts including a famous talking parrot, and made his 
submission... 

2.4 The Fifteenth Century 

The history of the fifteenth century that follows this 
early advent of Timur is replete with struggles between 
the central power at Delhi and its unconquerable and 
elusive neighbours on the south—the rugged and undaunted 
chieftains of Mewat. The following are almost mono¬ 
tonous references : 

1413 Khizr Khan who ruled over a desolated Delhi 
marched into Mewat and received the homage 
of Bahadur Nahar’s nephew Jalal Khan. 

1421 Jalal Khan rebelled and Khizr Khan again marched 
into Mewat to assert his authority. He captured 
and destroyed the former stronghold of Bahadur 
Nahar and received the submission of most of 
the inhabitants. 

1424 Khizr Khan had been succeeded by his son who 
called himself Muizzuddin Mubarak Shah who 
had again to invade the Mewat to put down an 
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insurrection. The Meos laid waste their villages 
and fled to their mountain fortresses. Mubarak 
Shah was obliged to retire. 

1425 Mubarak Shah invaded the Mewat again to put 
down Jallu Khan and Kaddu Khan, the grandsons 
of Bahadur Nahar, who had threatened Delhi. 
Finding the Royal army in their region they 
repeated the previous tactics of destroying their 
fields and villages and retreating to the fort at 
Kotla. Mubarak this time followed them from 
one hilly stronghold to another right upto Alwar 
where the Meos had to surrender. Jallu Khan 
escaped but Kaddu was captured and brought to 
Delhi as prisoner. 

1426 Muhammad Khan had started a rebellion and 
Mubarak Shah had again to invade and plunder 
the people of that unhappy region. Having failed 
to capture his quarry he returned to Delhi only 
to find that his prisoner Kaddu, the grandson of 
Bahadur Nahar, had been in secret correspon¬ 
dence with Ibrahim Shah, the king of Jaunpur. 
Kaddu was put to death but his execution only 
served to start another rebellion in Mewat, 
headed by his brother Jallu who had earlier 
escaped. Mubarak sent Sarwar ul Mulk to invade 
Mewat but the Meos had again taken refuge 
beyond his reach and the Minister returned with 
only an empty compliment of submission to his 
master. 

1432 Jallu was again in revolt and Mubarak Shah 
invaded Mewat again compelling him to purchase 
peace on the now customary payments, presents 
and promises. On the death of Mubarak Shah, 
his nephew Mohammad was enthroned. It was 
a long time before he could get a free hand and 
even when he got it he abused it. The Meos 
again plundered the country right within a short 
distance of the walls of Delhi. 

1444 After the death of Mohammad Shah in 1444, 
the hold of Delhi over Mewat became so feeble 
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that the Meo chieftains became independent 
again and defied the rule of the Governor Daud 
Auhadi. ~ 

1450 Bahlol Lodi succeeded to the throne and had 
soon to deal with the attack of the Kiiw of 
Jaunpur. After defeating him Bahlol came° to 
the conclusion that he must defeat the princes of 
Mewat who had too long been independent and 
had helped the king of Jaunpur in his invasion of 
Delhi. He marched to Mewat where he received 
without a battle, the submission of Ahmad Khan 
who surrendered 7 parganas to him and agreed 
to hold the remainder of his territory as fief of 
Delhi and also put his uncle, Mubarak Khan at 
Bahlol’s court, nominally as his Agent but in 
fact as a hostage. 

1473 Hussain Shah of Jaunpur again marched on 
Delhi and circumstances again led to his defeat 
Bahlol again marched into Mewat for the purpose 
of dealing with Ahmad Khan who had joined 
Hussain Shah in his expedition. Ahmad Khan 
fled and joined Hussain at Jaunpur thus furnish¬ 
ing Bahlol an excuse to renew his hostilities. 

1489 Bahlol died in 1489 and was succeeded by his 
third son, Sikandar Lodi who was a firm ruler 
During his reign the Mewat comes into the 
picture only when Alam Khan, Governor of 
Mewat is ordered to co-operate with the kino’s 
forces on a certain expedition. 

This somewhat monotonous and recurring theme of 
expeditions against Mewat and the Meos has been given 
here in some detail only to show how gradually the 
fierceness of the early rulers like Balban gave way to 
recurrent but weak action between Delhi and the Mewat. 
But it is the history of this fifteenth century Mewat that 
still lingers in the minds of the Meos as we shall have 
occasion to notice over and over again in the remainder 
of their tale. 

The Mewat, as cursorily indicated earlier, had also 
been famous as a place of refuge for absconders, and for 
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all those who were persona non grata with the existing 
administration. Its rugged hospitality provided asylum 
to anyone who sought it. 1 In 1524, Bahadur, the second 
son of the Sultan of Gujarat, in a conflict with his eldest 
brother, had to flee from his father’s court. He first 
went to Udai Singh of Dangarpur, then to Samgram 
Singh of Chittor and finally to the court of Raja Hasan 
Khan of Mewat where he was entertained with great 
hospitality. But this is perhaps the last reference one 
finds to the Mewat prior to the advent of the Moghal 
period. 

2.5 Meos in the Moghal Era 

The three centuries following the year 1500 may be 
regarded as those which saw the rise as also the crumbling 
of*the Moghal Empire. Babur’s victory at Panipat on 
21st April 1526, marked the beginning of the new era and 
in the context of the present study, may be regarded as 
marking also the end of the Meos as a significant political 
power. It was in this very year that the last, and pro¬ 
bably the most decisive battle fought by the Meos, took 
place. Raja Hasan Khan of Mewat joined forces with 
those of Rana Samgram Singh and both offered tough 
resistance to Babur and, despite a decisive defeat 
continued to offer underground resistance. Babur later 
referred to Hasan Khan as the chief trouble maker 
behind all the confusions, intrigues and encounters he had 
to face in his early days as the Emperor of Hindustan. 

The power of the Meos, then known also as 
Khanzadas, who, according to Babur, had ruled over 
Mewat consistently for about 200 years, finally broke 
down under the terrible blows dealt by Babur himself. 
With Hasan Khan of Mewat went the last brave, powerful 
and intelligent ruler of this community and but for a 
brief period under Salam Shah, successor to Sher Shah 
(d. 1545), the Mewat remained under Moghal Governors 

1. It is interesting to note ia passing that a certain lady of Communist 

leanings is said to have found refuge in Mewat and eluded even the 

British Indian police for some time during the war years preceding 

Indian Independence ! 
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appointed from Delhi till about the end of the Moghal 
power. 

But the Meos appear to have remained Meos. Even 
a hundred years later, under the leadership of Ikram 
Khan they gave trouble to Aurangazeb, the last of the 
great Moghals. About 1685 Aurangazeb had to send a 
powerful army under the command of Raja Rai Singh 
who inflicted heavy casualties on the Meos and conquered 
the fort of Alwar making it his headquarters for some 
time. Jai Singh was later assigned other responsibilities 
when the Mewat had again become normal. 

2.6 Eighteenth and Nineteenth Centuries 

During the decadent period of the Moghal Empire, 
when Jats, Marathas and others under local chieftains 
organized themselves and fought against one another, or 
sometimes even invaded Delhi, the Meos fought mostly 
as an unorganized force. Gopal Singh, one of the Sardars 
of Raja Suraj Mai of Bharatpur, had to build the mud 
fort at Dorola only to control the Meos and bring them 
under submission. Time and again, several rulers of 
Alwar, the names of Bakhtawar Singh and Jai Singh 
being more prominent among them, had to fight against 
the Meos and bring peace to the region. 8 

i In the middle of the nineteenth century the upsurge 
I for release from British domination could not but affect 
/the Meos. In 1857 they too rose against the British rule 
in the Gurgaon region of Mewat and carried out 
massacres of both army and civil personnel in the British 
cantonments. They looted Government property and 
| burnt down offices and godowns and even considered 
hemselves as independent. Reprisals were inevitable and 
laving been soon subdued, they were massacred with 
equal ferocity by the British. Even today elderly Meos 
remember and recount what their fathers had told them 
about the trees and the spots on which their grandfathers 
had been hanged, beheaded or flayed alive in the days 
following the national uprising. 

2.7 Indian independence 

In recounting the story of the Meos in our own times 
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we need no longer take recourse to historical accounts by 
others who may or may not have been favourably 
disposed towards these rugged people. The following 
are resumes of notes made by one of our own Investi¬ 
gators from reports of reliable people from among the 
Meos themselves : 

The first political outburst in recent times was in 
1932 when, according to one of our informants, who 
was himself an active participant in the movement, 
the British Government had been annoyed with the 
Maharajah of Alwar. The Unionist Party of the 
Punjab was therefore used to organize the Meos by 
religious slogans against the Rajah. 

Unfortunately the Rajah himself had initiated 
certain policies which injured the religious sentiments 
of the Meos. He was fond of hunting and therefore 
forbade the killing of pigs and even the building of 
fences as a protection against them ! And, as you 
know, pigs not only spoil crops but also arouse 
religious abhorrence. The Meos would have suffered 
silently if deer or even elephants were to be allowed 
to graze in their fields ! 

To add injury to insult the Maharajah forbade the 
teaching of Urdu in the schools ! 

The Meos were seething with discontent and with 
the help of the Unionist leaders, one of whom was 
himself a Meo graduate, a large-scale movement was 
started against the Rajah. 

One day there was a scuffle between the Maha¬ 
rajah’s soldiery and a crowd of the Meos when a few 
Meos lost their lives. The news spread like wild fire 
and there were loud protests by Muslims from all 
over India. 

The British Government utilized this opportunity 
to ask His Highness to quit and appointed its own 
Political Agent. 

This movement lasted for over a year and to the 
Meos who knew little of the machinations of the 
powers above, it represented a fight for the in¬ 
dependence of the Mewat as a consolidated and auto- 
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nomous State under the British Crown. The 
movement however fizzled out after the British 
Viceroy had removed a Ruler with nationalistic 
aspirations. But a sense of resentment lingered in 
the Alwar soldiery against the Meos. 

Against this background came India’s Independence 
in August 1947. Hordes of Hindu and Sikh refugees 
poured into Delhi from what was now Pakistan. They 
brought with them tales of horror and pillage, rape and 
arson. The streets of Delhi itself witnessed killings of 
peaceful Muslims. As Mahatma Gandhi said in one of 
his prayer meetings, Delhi reeked with the stench of hate 
and blood. And Mewat was not more than fifty miles 
away. 

Refugees, both Muslims from Delhi and Hindus from 
the Western districts of the Punjab, filtered into Gurgaon 
and the further southern regions of Mewat. Late in 1947 
the army maintained by the erstwhile States of Alwar 
and Bharatpur embarked upon a massacre of the Meos. 
Thousands fled across the borders of these States and 
gathered in the Gurgaon region hoping to find refuge in 
the “Angreji sarkar” which was no more. Hundreds fled 
towards Pakistan and thousands gathered there for a 
mass migration. The politically disturbed state of the 
whole region provided a good excuse and these killings 
were described throughout the country as part of the 
Hindu-Muslim riots on both sides of the new border 
between India and Pakistan. 

The local version, however, is somewhat as follows : 

These massacres were not Hindu-Muslim riots at 
all. It was not the local people who took part in 
them. On the contrary, the Hindu Jats were reported 
by our Meo informants to have come in big crowds 
to persuade the Meos against their leaving for 
Pakistan. 

One informant tells us that a deputation of some 
important Hindu Jats even went to the Prime Minister, 
Jawaharlal Nehru, to assure him of their good rela¬ 
tions with the Meos and to ask him to stop their 
migration ; .to Pakistan. All of our informants have 
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emphatically stated that the massacre of the Meos 
was organized by the Rajahs of Alwar and Bharatpur 
and the British Brigadier at Gurgaon was one of the 
main figures behind them. 

It is, in any case, a fact that before any mass migra¬ 
tion took place, Mahatma Gandhi, Vinoba Bhave, Pandit 
Sundarlal and other Gandhian workers paid visits to these 
Meo camps and went into some Meo villages near Nuh. 
Gandhiji himself went to Ghaserah village, saw for himself 
the woeful condition of the Meos and by his presence 
and sympathy gave them some sense of security and 
confidence. His efforts succeeded in checking the inten¬ 
ded mass migration of the thousands who were camping 
around Sohna and nearer Delhi still. 1 A large number 
of those who had already crossed the border returned to 
Mewat in the months and years that followed. Many of 
these have already reclaimed the land that they owned be¬ 
fore. The cases of some are still pending in the courts set 
up for the purpose. Many mosques in Alwar have been 
repaired. Some sites are pointed out where no signs are 
left of the Mosques that had flourished in the times of the 
fomer Maharajahs. 

2.8 Resettlement 

As it happens always and everywhere, this outburst 
of 1947-48 has been followed by a period of re-adjust¬ 
ment. The intervention of Mahatma Gandhi, as well as 
the sympathy which is always a reaction to ferocity, 
ushered in a wave of sympathy for the Meos. Govern¬ 
ment agencies as well as the inhabitants of the villages to 
which the Meos returned made sincere efforts to rehabi¬ 
litate them in the houses and lands which they had aban¬ 
doned. No one dared to oppose the efforts of some Muslim 
leaders to reconvert those who, in their bewilderment 
had offered, or agreed under duress, to apostasize. Social 


1. General Shah Nawaz associated with the Indian NationAh^rmy 

organized by the late Subhash Chandra Bose, and now a ^ ___ y _ 

in the Union Government, had had personal experience^, in these efforts, 
of Gandhiji. He had kindly promised to provide thevpVesent writer with 
some notes prepared at the time. Evidently he was /uQb been able to la' 
hands on this nearly twenty years’ old material. jj^ ^ 
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workers, mostly non-Muslim workers, strove to trace Mco 
women who, having been abducted, were still kept in 
non-Meo households. 

Simultaneously, there was the problem of settling the 
influx of Hindus and Sikhs who had streamed over from 
across the new political border. Their plight was equally 
pathetic, and, having suffered at the hands of Muslims, 
on the other side of the new border, their attitude towards 
the Meos could not but be resentful. Two groups whose 
needs and feelings were opposed to each other had to be 
appeased and provided for. Any concession shown to 
one, however legitimate and humane, was at first resen¬ 
ted by the other. 

But, as is well known, adversity makes strange bed¬ 
fellows. Just as predators and the animals on which they 
generally prey, cluster on the same tree when flood waters 
rise around them, the Sikhs and the Hindus and the Meos 
gradually became closer and closer in friendship. Even in 
the days of anger on one side and frustration on the 
other, no communal clashes between the refugees and the 
rehabilities are reported to have taken place. 

On the contrary, indications are not wanting to show 
that these opposing forces have stimulated each other for 
common good. The Punjab refugees, here as everywhere 
else in India, displayed a tenacity of purpose and a capa¬ 
city for hard work which proved to be contagious at 
least to those who were in positions similar to those 
of the new-comers. Farming techniques tended to 
improve. Cattle and sheep began to be given a little 
more attention. Handicrafts were introduced here and 
there. Instances were not rare in which Meos and 
Sikhs actually partnered undertakings in trade and other 
occupations. Like the war in Europe, the massacres in 
Mewat were certainly not barren of positive advantages 
to the survivors. 

This is not to say that the whirlwind had blown in 
no new problems and left no wreckages. The new¬ 
comers had brought in a new spirit of competition 
against which even the well-placed locals had to con¬ 
tend ; the weaker among the already backward Meos, 
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of the Rai-Sikhs that have now become their co¬ 
villagers. Between the two there has been considera¬ 
ble boosting of morale and crimes, not excepting even 
murder, are reported to be on the increase. 

Apart from the good or evil influences of the new¬ 
comers on the individual villages in which they have 
settled, there has been a general change of mind also. 
Even casual observation shows that the Punjabis have 
brought to Mewat, as to the other places in India, new 
practices in agriculture, new modes of dress and food, less 
orthodox values of living and an urge to work hard for 
the achievement of a better living. The Meo had never 
before found himself face to face with a community 
which placed such high premium on earning money. Their 
more liberal attitude towards education and social life 
has likewise softened the rigidity of the local Meos and 
weakened resistances which had seemed insurmountable. 

2.9. The Tablighi Movement 

It has been shown in an earlier section of this survey 
that it was the influence of the Divines and Sufis of Delhi 
that had softened the attitude of the local population 
towards Islam the religion of their political conquerors. 
The new Rulers themselves had little to gain from the 
local peoples adopting Islam. Whatever they may have_ 
professed and, apart from the small group which had to 
hold together through the bonds of kinship and religion, 
all that they really wanted was to soften resistance 
towards their own domination and win over the loyalty 
of the peoples and their chieftains, not to Islam but to 
their own respective dynastic suzerainties. They wanted 
the locals to enlist in their armies and help them to extend 
their domain. Asking them to change their religion or to 
accept Islam was, in fact, likely to antagonize the 
populace and was thus opposed to monarchical policy. 
The Muslim rulers of India, even those like Aurangzeb, 
would rather have as their favourites Hindus who agreed 
to accept their unquestioning over-lordship than Muslims 
who would claim even insignificant equality on the basis 
of a common religion. It is only such Hindus as declined 
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therefore, could not but succumb. The new-comers 
tended to monopolize trade and business and, without 
intending to victimize any particular section, could 
not but exploit the weaker sections of the population. 
Wherever they have settled in predominantly Meo 
villages, the Meo majority has been coming under 
their direct influence. 

The introduction of these new elements in Meo 
villages has also disrupted their solidarity. Previously 
each Pal and each Gotra had a Panchyat of its own. 
Village factions were smothered and actual quarrels 
among the Meos, sometimes even leading to fatal 
consequences, often failed to reach the notice of the 
police and the other minions of justice. Administra¬ 
tive authority, even when desirous to do so, failed to 
get evidence for prosecutions. However legally in¬ 
defensible it might be, it is undeniable that such 
hush-hush has its advantages. Otherwise minor quar¬ 
rels, restricted to small spheres of time and space, 
become contagious U'hen aired in the public and infect 
the social atmosphere over wider and wider spheres 
of time and space. 

Such a situation no longer holds. In the new 
circumstances, the refugees, constituting a minority in 
the Meo village, naturally tend to rely and to keep 
on good terms with the Police and the official set-up. 
The latter, as naturally, find these new-comers a good 
recruiting ground for touts and informers. This, 
even in the best of circumstances, gives rise to mutual 
suspicion. The Meos feel themselves being constantly 
watched and their very attitude of suspicion increases 
suspicion and misunderstanding in the minds of the 
new-comers. 

In the Meo villages of Alwar and Bharatpur there 
are still villages in which the Meos have not been 
freed from their old practices of cattle-lifting, prowl¬ 
ing with a view to robbery and illict distilling of 
liquor. It is true that these practices prevail in other 
parts of India as well. But in several such Meo 
villages the locals have found excellant allies in some 
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to accept such unqualified subjection that were looked 
upon as possible preys of pressurized proselytizing. This 
thesis has not been sufficiently studied by historians, but 
•an unprejudiced review of Indian history will substantiate 
its authenticity. 

However that may be, the Meos, as a community, had 
obviously accepted Islam not through political or military 
•compulsion but through the teachings of the Delhi divines 
whose geographical nucleus may be located in the southern 
part of Delhi, now known as Nizamuddin Aulia, and 
where the shrine of that 13th Century divine is even now 
visited by thousands of Hindus and Muslims every year. 

The teachings of ttiese Sufis was by no means rigid or 
bigoted. They realized the oneness of God, but also the 
•oneness of man. They rarely dissuaded people from the 
.religion of their forefathers. All ihey did was to 
emphasize the monotheistic teachings inherent in every 
•religion worth its name ; and through songs and devotion, 
they encouraged the love of the Divinity common to all. 
In brief they strove to unite the people of India and to 
strengthen their roots instead of pulling them out of their 
moorings and leaving them to find their way under distant 
stars. 

It is these two aims functioning side by side that had 
•made Muslim rule survive in India over a thousand years 
•and the last expression of the unity engendered through 
•these interacting social forces was that uprising of 1857 
in which Chieftains from different parts of India acknow¬ 
ledged the common suzerainty of the decrepit and defunct 
•emperor, Bahadur Shah, virtually imprisoned in the 
Lai Qila. 

But after 1857 and in their own interests this old 
'policy of the Muslims had to be reversed by the British 
rulers who reigned by means of a few regiments from 
across the seven seas. India’s history of the next hundred 
.years is replete with intensive and incessant effort to 
break this solidarity and leave the populace so internally 
•divided and so mutually antagonistic that the presence of 
an apparently impartial foreign rule might appear to all 
as an unmitigated blessing. The consequences of this 
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policy too we have lived to see—India partitioned on 
Hindu-Muslim basis—two wings of a trunkless, Muslim 
Pakistan hovering over a wounded pheasant cf many 
colours—an India striving to regain its variegated 
vivacity ! 

Let us then revert to the Mewat keeping at the back 
of our minds this general background of religious inter¬ 
action over the previous 100 years. The Partition, so to 
say, vivisected the Muslims of an integrated India more 
tragically than it disrupted any other community. The 
Hindus and Sikhs of West Pakistan moved en-bloc into 
India and were no longer split in their political identity. 
The Muslims who continued to live in Pakistan and the 
Hindus who remained in India experienced no psycholo¬ 
gical metamorphosis. The people who were really 
bewildered were the millions of Hindus who remained in 
East Pakistan and the crores of Muslims who remained in 
India The theory on which India was partitioned left 
them little justification to remain where they were. Their 
roots in the soils of their respective homes made it hard, 
if not impossible, for them to leave. If there were any 
communities in the world whose political personalities- 
were pitifully split it was these two groups in Pakistan 
and India repectively. 

The effects of this psychological whirlwind manifested 
themselves differently among different individuals and 
groups constituting the Indian Muslims. A few became- 
demoralized and disgraced their heritage by becoming 
sycophants and detractors of their own religion. The 
majority, it must be said to their credit, maintained their 
silent dignity, quietly awaiting the time when the dust and 
din of Partition W'ould settle down. But there was also a 
minority which gave expression to its perplexity by 
becoming aggressive and by unduly emphasizing its deter¬ 
mination to face an ambiguous situation boldly by 
building up its own solidarity. The Tablighi movement is 
the expression of this last of the three sections of per¬ 
plexed Indian Muslims. 

It would, however, amount to an over simplification 
of a complex situation if it were to be suggested that the 
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partition of India was the sole generating cause of the 
Tablighi movement. Islam in India, as perhaps every¬ 
where else, has always consisted of a three-phased current 
—the central and main wire is solid and well-insulated ; 
one of the other two thin wires carries the current of 
heterodoxy which fizzles out in intellectual futilities, but 
leaves behind a legacy of humour and poetry ; and, the 
last of the three, another thin wire, carries the current of 
orthodoxy and is always liable to galvanize social 
structures devoid of proper earthing. 

This never-dying streak of orthodoxy had come to the 
Mevvat in the person of a certain Moulana Ilyas in the 
wake of the failure of the Khilafat movement of 1919-20 ; 
and, while it had lain dormant under the rising crescendo 
of nationalism, it again found the surcharged atmosphere 
of pre-partition days favourable for its coming to the 
surface. 

An article 1 in the English Section of the magazine 
Jan-Jagriti, refers to the happenings in a village named 
Chandoli which is 10 miles north of Alwar on the road to 
Behror. In the 1961 Census only 100 out of a total 273 
houses were still occupied by Meos. Others consisted of 
50 Chambars, 50 Vaishyas, 20 Bramins, 10 Kumbhars- 
and 12 Punjabi refugees. Before partition, to quote from 
the article, it was “virtually a Meo village.” 

Evidently the village was the nucleus also of the- 
Muslim League activities in pre-partition days. The- 
article states : 

“It was the most important hot-bed of the com¬ 
munal riots in Alwar district in 1947, as a consequence 
of which reportedly about one hundred Meos lost 
their lives and thrice the number fled to Pakistan, and 
the rest temporarily shifted to the areas near the 
Punjab, and returned to their villages with the pre¬ 
valence of peace by 1950.” 


i. The full title of the article is, <f Tn the Wake of Reformation — 
Introduction cf the Tablighi movement to the Meos of Chandoli.. 
a sociological case study.” It consists of a report- prepared bv 
Mrs. Nirmala Sinka, M.A., a staff member of the Raj Righi 
College, Alwar. with the help of Sri S.P. Ruhela, Head of the- 
Sociology Department. 
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How these 100 Meos had lost their lives, who had 
killed them and how many men the Meos were presumed 
to have killed, the article does not mention. Here are 
some more extracts from the same source : 

“Within two years the Meos returned to Chandoli 
also but with a sense of insecurity due to their being 
in a minority still lingering . . . 

“Maulvi Ibrahim, a political leader and an ex- 
M.L.A., of Moes of the area visited Nizamuddin 
Mosque (sicj Delhi sometime after the partition, stayed 
there for a period of one month and there he received 
initiation in this movement . . . 

“Subsequently, having been appointed as the Chief 
Organiser of Tabligbi Movement in the area of Alwar 
District, he chalked out a programme of vitally 
•organising the activities of Tabligbi movement. As 
Meo village of Chandoli had been the hot-bed of 
turmoil in 1947, it has been regarded by some Meos 
that he chose to reclaim it first of all with all the 
power at his command and so followed several steps 
in this direction. A mosque was built there around 
the year 1950. An educated and trained Meo Maulvi 
'was appointed as teacher a year later. That accelerat¬ 
ed the pace of reformation in the village. Not only 
•did he teach Meo children, he was all out to reclaim 
Meos as true Muslims by giving them injunctions of 
staunch Islamic traditions and pressing them to throw 
aside the inherent Hindu tradition... 

“The Tablighi bands have continued to come here 
•every now and then. Their main preachings have 
•been and are as follows : 

(a) Regulate your life according to Quran, say 
‘Namaj’ five times a day and observe ‘Roja* 
(Fasts). 

(b) Do not attend any fairs. 

(c) Observe no festivals other than those of Islam. 

( d ) Do not sing, nor attend singing parties, ‘urs’ etc. 

‘(e) Do not observe the ‘Gotra’ (lineage) system 

which is a reminiscence of Hindu social orga¬ 
nisation, and, instead begin marrying within 
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your own gotras. 

(/) Do not worship graves since that is the way of 
‘Kafirs’ and not of the followers of Islam. 

“The Meos of Chandoli have been receiving these- 
preachings for the past decade or so, and their seeds 
have now begun to bear fruits. Most of the illiterate 
villagers have begun to observe Namaj and Roja and 
are abandoning their age-old traditions participating; 
in Hindu fairs and festivals. They are still reluctant 
to marry in their own lineages though such talk is 
gaining ground in their minds.” 

The rest of the article is given in extenso without even 
lor editing. 

The Outcome 

“The introduction of the institution of tabligh to> 
the people of Chandoli did not only have the desired 
or stipulated changes, but so many unpredicted 
changes followed in its wake. They may be crystallis¬ 
ed as follows : 

(a) The rustic illiterate Meo agriculturists gradu¬ 
ally took to the staunch Islamic traditions and 
modes of behaviour. It is usual for an observer 
to see villagers attending prayers in the- 
mosque every Friday in large numbers and 
offering ‘Namaj’ five times a day on their 
fields or in their huts. 

(b) The perennial influx of Islamic preachings, 
through Tablighi bands has after all now made- 
them so much religious-minded that they are- 
again nearing the verges of communalism. An 
interesting index of the same may be its role 
in panchayat elections. 

(c) Participation of Meos in Hindu festivals like 
Dushera, Diwali, Holi, Basant Panchami and 
fairs like Jagdisbji fair, ‘Chuharsiddh’ fair 
etc., is fast declining. Hindu gods and god¬ 
desses are now losing attraction for the Meos. 
The old spirit of village panchayat where Hindu 
and Meo Panchas used to discuss the problems. 
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of the village jointly has gone : instead now 
the new panchayat is seed-bed of communal 
spirit. Hindu religion and Hindu ways are 
now provoking hatred in the minds of the 
Meos as an outcome of the teachings of the 
mosque and the tablighi bands, and, thus 
weakening the grass-roots of the synthesis of 
Hindu and Muslim cultures. 

(< d ) More than thirty persons of the villages have 
in the past joined the wandering tablighi bands 
and they have visited areas of Punjab and 
U.P. and have thus come in contact with these 
culturally forward areas. While visiting Meerut 
district, some of them saw the profitable 
carpet making industry run by Muslims there. 
Having beea impressed by it some Meos are 
reported to be thinking to learn it. 

ie) An obvious shift in the social relations between 
Meos and non-Meos is discernable. Since the 
establishment of mosque and the incoming of 
Tablighi bands, communal spirits have taken 
hold of the Meos who enjoying the additional 
advantage of being in majority are growing as 
a threatening force to the Hindu minority in 
the village. Social interaction is lessening. 
There is a decline of mutual give and take in 
marriages, fairs etc. Only three or four Meo 
children are sent to the Government Middle 
School situated in the village, but more than 
18 children are regularly sent to the Maulvi 
who teaches them Arabic, Urdu and Quran in 
mosque. 

{/) Some other minor changes are also coming in 
the life of the villagers of Chandoli. The ladies 
are now leaving the observance of various 
superstitions prevalent in Hindus. They are 
leaving the practice of decorating the walls of 
their houses with pictures of local deities, and 
drawing ‘rangoli’ on the floor. Birthdays and 
death anniversaries of Laldass, Chuhr Siddh 
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and Bhura Sidha, who were the great synthe¬ 
sising forces, are now less vigorously observed. 

8. Conclusion 

It appears from the above facts that the institution 
of tabligh has begun to blow a wind of change for the 
worse in the hitherto tranquil and uniquely synthetic 
culture of the Meos. Its effects are being felt not only 
in the religious aspect of their life but in their social, 
cultural, economic and political aspects. It is only the 
•beginning of the chain of changes that have set in, and 
though it is not the task of the sociologists to foretell 
things of future, it seems likely that if the same sort of 
Tabligbi activities continue, the Meo culture will weaken 
day by day, and a day might come soon when the unique 
•synthesis of Hindu Muslim culture of which we are proud 
today will be gone for ever.” 

It is obvious that the above quotation represents the 
facts, partly as they are and partly as they appear to an 
intelligent Hindu with some sociological background. 
A Muslim reviewing the article made the following 
■observations : 

“(a) The ‘revival’ of the mosque in Chandoli in 
1950 has been presented as if a new mosque 
was ‘built’ in order to cover the fact that 
the old mosque in that village had been dese¬ 
crated in 1948. It is inconceivable that 
Chandoli—The virtually Meo Village’ should 
not have had a mosque prior to 1950. 

-“(b) Intending to castigate the Tablighi movement 
the article in fact praises its achievements. Is 
it wrong even by non-Muslim standards to 
pray and fast, to visit other places, for the 
ladies to forsake “the observance of various 
superstitions prevailing among the Hindus” or 
for the boys to learn Urdu, Arabic and the 
Quran ? Is it wrong to learn new industries 
and to try to introduce them in one’s own 
village ? 

■“(c) The article deprecates the growing Muslim 
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influence in elections and in the Panchayat raj. 
Is this not a general malady inherent in. 
democracy and raising its head in all commu¬ 
nities in India ? 

(d) “Is there any indication, even in this article,, 
of the Tablighi movement preaching any anti¬ 
social activity antagonistic to the State or to the 
majority community ? And what arithmetic is 
this which makes 100 house-holds a ‘majority 5- 
in a village of 273 house-holds ? Can these 
100 pose a threat to the remaining 173 ?” 

Having given the two view points we shall now revert 
to a more factual and descriptive account as recorded by 
our own Investigator. 

2.10 Meos and the Tablighi Jamaat 

The Tablighi Jamaat is not a regular organization. 
It is not a registered body, it has no hierarchy of 
committees, secretaries and presidents ; nor has it any 
office of its own nor even an enrolled membership. The- 
Jamaat is like an itinerant band of disciples or followers 
of a great man in which there may be at different times, 
some rich and some poor, some educated and others 
illiterate, but all having a feeling that they share¬ 
something in common. This Jamaat at present receives 
its spiritual nourishment from the discourses of a moral 
and religious nature by Maulana Yusuf who has his 
headquarters at the shrine of Nizam-ud-Din Aulia in New 
Delhi. 

His father Maulana Ilyas was a religious divine and 
in the wake of the failure of non-co-operation movement 
of the early 1920’s, when the Muslims and Hindus began 
to organize themselves under the slogans of Tabligh and 
Shuddhi, Maulana Ilyas began to preach a puritanical 
concept of Islam. He was inspired by the missionary 
zeal of making the Meos the same kind of Muslims from 
the cultural and religious point of view as those to be 
found in urban centres. Of course he wanted that, from 
the moral point of view, they should be even better. 

He could not understand why the Meos, who had 
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accepted Islam about a thousand years ago, should have- 
co itinued to show indifference towards the ritualistic 
teachings of the religion and should have persisted in 
their practice of a large number of Hindu customs and 
beliefs. He therefore founded a religious school at Nuh. 
in Gurgaon District and succeeded in winning a number 
of adherents from amongst such Meos as were educated 
in his school or happened to have some religious 
education elsewhere. He also got a good response from 
many others and over a period of time succeeded in 
weaning away a substantial section of the Meo 
community from what he believed to be Hindu customs, 
and beliefs. His son, Maulana Yusuf carried on his- 
father’s mission after his death and though not as 
successful as his father was, he still remains the focal 
point of the Tablighi movement. 

The actual programme of the Tablighi Jamaat is as 
follows : 

A group of Muslims, composed of members from 
different towns or villages, visits a new village in Mewat 
or elsewhere. 1 Members of the group carry the 
provisions for their own food and bedding and generally 
stay in a mosque. They visit no home, they accept no 
hospitality. As most of them are illiterate and poor only 
the few have the honour of addressing the congregation^ 
which comes to pray in the mosque. But this preaching 
is generally confined to asking the congregation to follow 
and practise the original moral teachings of Islam and to 
emulate the Prophet and other important Muslim leaders- 
of his time. Generally, in the afternoon or immediately 
after the evening prayer, they make a round of the village 
from door to door and request the Muslims to come to 
prayers and observe the religious rites of Islam. 

After a stay of not more than one or two days they 
request the people of the village to give one or two of' 
their numbers to go with the group to other villages. 
Those who accept the invitation are expected to give their 

1. This movement has been sprouting throughout India and some* 
Tabligh parties have gone overseas and preached even to the Muslim, 
labour employed in England and other countries. 
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solemn word that they would be with the group for a 
specified period of time, say for a week or a month. 
Thus at every village, those who have completed the 
specified period drop out and other adventurous spirits 
from that village join the party. 

This ever changing group roams from village to village 
requesting Muslims to offer prayers, to observe roza, to 
give up extravagance on marriage occasions and other 
•ceremonies, to observe only that mode of dress and abide 
only by such customs as are popular among the urban 
Muslims and to give up those immemorial ways of life 
which appear as wasteful and irrational and which are 
considered as part of the Hindu way of life. 

Apparently, the preaching of these itinerant visitors is 
innocuous. Such practices are being given up by educated 
Hindus themselves or at least they are not considered to 
be rational. Arya-Samajists too are known for their open 
hostility to these customs and beliefs. Besides, these 
preachers are opposed to even those practices which have 

•crept into Islam not from Hindu but from non-Arab or 
non-orthodox Muslims of other lands. 

But in actual practice, these preachings are undermin¬ 
ing the social and cultural life of the Meos. By trying 
to wean them away from their existing practices, they are 
over-emphasizing the Muslim aspects of the Meo culture 
and thereby widening the gulf between the two 
communities. This process, if continued, will result in 
solidifying the Meos in a community which will be cul¬ 
turally and socially quite different from the Gujars, the 
Meenas, the Jats and the other Hindu communities which 
originally belonged to the same stock and have been 
living in their neighbourhood for ages in the most 
peaceful and amicable relationship. 

The other danger is that by laying too much 
insistence on not accepting interest, or giving it, they are 
preventing the Meos from joining co-operative societies 
taking insurance policies or depositing money in saving 
banks. Carried to its logical conclusion the Meo cannot 
take taccavi and loans from the community development 
blocks because they will have to pay interest on such 
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•amounts and, according to the Tablighi teaching, this is a 
great sin. Whether such a system in economic life is 
sound and practicable is a point which has remained 
controversial even in the first few decades of Islam itself. 
In a modern society like that of today it is simply 
inconceivable to do away with the banks, insurance cor¬ 
porations, and other institutions of credit. 

Still another disastrous result of the preaching of these 
Mullas is that girls should not be sent to high schools 
and universities for higher education, nor should they be 
•allowed to give up purdah and come out in the open. 
Now the Meo community has never observed purdah all 
through its existence, and being an agricultural people, 
:it is reported that some three-fourths of their economic 
life depends on the participation of women in the agri¬ 
cultural operations in the field and in tending to cattle 
where most often girls have to work side by side with 
boys. Introduction of the purdah system in the Meo 
community will spell further economic decay. 

But the most disturbing preaching of this party is that 
the traditional custom of avoiding at least three Gotras 
in contracting marriage is useless and should be given up. 
This particular aspect of Tablighi teaching has won them 
-great unpopularity and many of them have been badly 
beaten and reportedly threatened to be killed. It is also 
reported that some time in the past one or two Meos 
who dared to marry their cousin-sisters, as is common 
among Muslims, Christians and Jews elsewhere in the 
world, were burnt alive by the Meos, If the Mullas succeed 
on this front, which perhaps they will take centuries to do, 
they will break the entire fabric of the Meo community. 

This last section, as we said, is almost a verbatim re¬ 
production of the notes made by the Investigators while 
residing in the region. It is a fitting end of a chapter 
which begins with the almost mythological beginnings of 
the Meos and ends with the discussion of one of their 
most urgent problems of the present. In other words it 
enables us to see them in the perspective of time. In the 
next chapter we shall try to see how they actually 
•function in their cultural and physical environment. 




3 . The Meos Today 

Observations and Opinions 
3.1 The Meos and the Mewat 

IN THE PRECEDING chapters we presented cursory bird’s, 
eye views of the Meos in the perspectives of numbers, 
space and time. We shall now try to obtain a closer view 
of them based on observations and opinions. 

The group life of any people is essentially a process 
of interaction between the cultural patterns inherited from 
previous generations and the physical and social environ¬ 
ment in which a people toil to survive. From this view¬ 
point it is to be noted that both the social and the physical 
environments in which the Meos of the present day strive 
to eke out their living are very different from those which 
their ancestors had had for their field of living. 

In the hey-day of the Meos this region south of Delhi 
was under thick forests. It lies just west of Mathura 
and Gobardhan—places which figure prominently in the 
romantic tales of the playful cowherd Krishna and the 
gopies—a land rich in forests and pastures as well as 
animal and bird-life. The only difference between the 
physical features of Mewat and Mathura is that while 
Mathura is the plain through which the Jamuna flows, 
the Mewat consists of rugged hills forming a low western 
wall separating this land of cows and forests from the 
western desert of Rajputana. 

These hills, as we have said, were under thick forests 
and it was this feature of their habitat which had given to 
the Meos their strength, their strategy and their protection 
in the thirteenth, fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. The 
rulers of Delhi had soon realized the impregnability of' 
their forts due to the forests surrounding them and 
their repeated attempts did eventually succeed in clearing 
the Meo lairs of much of their protective vegetation. 
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With these forests to cover their retreats on each 
-occasion, they had before them a rich city—the capital of 
recurrent Empire with riches generated from distant pro¬ 
vinces. Pilfering and robbing and depriving this rich 
populace brought both profit and pleasure. It was only 
•a more serious form of truculence and not above providing 
content for minstrels and bands to embellish their 
folklore. 

The physical and social environment in which the 
Meos of the present generation find themselves is, un¬ 
fortunately, very different. The thick forests have given 
way to barren plains and, instead of copious rain shower¬ 
ing on the soil through the branches, what rain falls 
now on the barren fields only serves to wash away the 
'Upper layers of rich soil to the gullies leading to the 
Jamuna. The herds of cows which then found their 
•own grazing in the forests now tend to roam the fields and 
those of each cultivator are a nuisance to all the others. 

Nearby Delhi, to which the ancestors of the present- 
day Meos looked with such fond longing, now merely 
•arouses nostalgic memories. It is no longer as hospitable 
as it used to be. The military and the police, and even 
the municipal functionaries of the metropolis can keep 
away the Meos from rugged mischief. Then there are 
Alwar and Bharatpur to the south and worse still is the 
police and chowkidari organization leading right into the 
villages themselves. 

Yes, life for the Meos today is very different indeed 
from what it used to be for their equally impetuous, good- 
natured fore-fathers. 

3.2 The Three Regions of Mewat 

The thousand and odd villages with Meo population 
are spread, as we have seen, over an area of nearly five 
thousand square miles. This whole region can roughly 
be classified into three strips running from north to south. 
The western-most region is that of hills, and is, in fact, 
called “PAHAD UPAR.” This was once covered with 
•dense jungles and had served the Meos as protection 
when the Central power in Delhi had retaliated against 
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their depradations. In times of peace it had provided' 
grazing for their cattle and thatches for their roofs. But 
now it consists mostly of forests reserved or protected by 
the respective State Governments. Nonetheless even now 
there are many small Meo villages perched on the high¬ 
lands or hidden in the jungles. The Meos residing°in 
them are the most backward in this backward community 
—they have a wilder appearance and keep more aloof' 
and isolated. 

A long north-south shallow valley constitutes the 
middle sector of Mewat and is known as Abrez. The- 
rains come down the hills in a myriad rivulets and the 
water level in this shallow valley rises leaving large sheets 
of water weeks after the rainy season has ended. 

The national highway from Delhi to Alwarand Jaipur, 
runs only along this valley and for miles one can see two 
lines of hills, those to the west being closer and more 
perceptible, those in the east being more distant and 
constituting a blue horizon. 

The writer remembers an occasion when black clouds 
still loomed on the western uplands and water was almost 
knee-deep where the road passed through the lower 
portions of an undulating country on which there had 
been a cloud-burst just before our arrival. We met herds 
and herds of sheep being driven north towards Delhi to get 
away from the plains which drought had made grassless. 

The third section of Mewat is the lower portion fur¬ 
ther east and this can boast of even a canal which branches 
out of the Jamma close to Delhi—in the vicinity of the 
Jamia Millia itself—and flows south to Agra. Unfortu¬ 
nately, for the Meos, this canal is under the jurisdiction 
of the Uttar Pradesh administration while the Meos 
inhabit the area in Gurgaon District which comes under 
the jurisdiction of Haryana. Still, a branch of this, 
canal runs into real Meo country and, in fact, between 
the villages of Kot and Alimeo, both of which were 
visited by our investigating personnel. This third region 
is fertile and is known an Bhayana possibly drawing its 
name from Bayana which was once its administrative 
nucleus and still exists as a town and railway station. 
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3.3 The Road to Mewat 

From Delhi the road to Mewat passes by the Palam 
airport with a hazy view of the Qutab Minar to the east. 
Then it passes through Gurgaon, the headquarter town of 
the District known by that name. A few miles south 
one passes by the village of Sohna nestling beside a hill 
which looms above. This Sohna has some sulphur springs 
the hot water from which attracts people for its health- 
promising qualities. One can follow a road at the bottom 
of the hill or take another passing through the village- 
and skirting half way up the hill, giving a panoramic 
view of the surrounding area. It is on this hill that lies 
the test for the antique motor cars which the Statesman 
assembles for its annual rally. These veterns of the early 
twentienth century pant and puff on these hills and pro¬ 
vide fun for both unban and rural folk every easter season. 

3.4 The Meo Villages 

It is not half an hour since one has left Delhi in a 
car or a bus and one is already in Mewat. The plains are- 
studded with villages here and there-each presenting the 
appearance of a low mound varying in dimensions accord¬ 
ing to the size of its population. The height of these 
mounds, partly represents the age of the village. A high 
ground was originally selected, partly for protection against 
waterlogging and partly to serve as a vantage point to 
see approaching foes. But this high ground has become 
higher by the accumulating debris of successive mud 
houses. 

Each mound has one or two brick-and-mortar built 
dwellings in the centre. These are the habitats of the 
well-to-do. He may be the village Banya, or a village 
official who has gained a little wealth or even one of the 
few Meos who lend money and have come to be known 
as Meo Bohras. 

Surrounding these low pinnacles are the stone, or 
mud-and-thatch, dwellings of the Meos in general. The 
houses of the village Carpenter and the Teli—both gene¬ 
rally Hindu—are amidst these of the Meos and it is 
difficult to distinguish them from the others. 
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On the periphery in some directions are to be seen 
•clusters of huts belonging to the Harijans, most of whom 
are landless but whose labour has now become almost as 
paying as land itself. 

But the distinguishing feature which marks the 
strength of the Meos in each village is the Mosque with its 
minarets rising above the surrounding country. Some of 
these, still maintained, present a sad contrast with the 
dishevelled appearance of the surrounding habitations. 
Others present that sad and forlorn look which is common 
to deserted temples and deserted churches neither of 
which are today uncommon in our secular democracy. 

3.5 Meo Dwellings 

Each Meo house is generally surrounded by a wall 
hiding the interiors from the haphazard streets that 
intersect the habitations. These outer-walls, both inside 
and outside are smeared with cow-dung mixed with straw, 
but the Meo houses are generally characterised by a panel 
-of ashy white soil coating around the door frames. On 
the outer edges of these frames is again a thin frame 
prepared from the red soil found in the Meo hills. And 
still more conspicuous is the painting of a Swastika on 
the doorway of every Meo dwelling. This they regard as 
both sacred and auspicious. 

The dwelling itself generally consists of a verandah 
• and one or more rooms—both raised two or three feet 
above the ground level. The rooms, seldom more than 
10' x 12', serve for living and cooking and storing of what 
earthly goods each house-hold possesses. The verandahs 
serve mostly for men and are used by the women only 
when the men are in the fields. 

Almost every Meo house-hold has a cow or a pair of 
bullocks. They constitute a part of his house-hold and 
share what space is available. 

3.6 Meo Dress and Food 

The Meo women are as characteristic as their men 
cand are known as Meonies. Each of the two has a dis¬ 
tinct dress and role in society. 










NUH—The tomb of Sheikh Musa— 
a mile from town and famous for 
its shaking minarets. 
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Frontage of Sheikh Musa’s Tomb 
(Note the combination of Muslim 
and Rajput architecture. The 
shaking of the two minarets can 
be distinctly felt). 



















Front view of Sheikh Musa's tomb—Nuh. 


A part of the Tomb of Lai Das, partly demolished during 
1947 disturbances to efface its Muslim character. 
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The marble trellis 
with Persian ins¬ 
cription on Sheikh 
Musa’s mazar. 
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Meo village-elders : Rafiq Khan standing in centre with Meo vest and turban. 


Middle aged Meo woman gnarled 
by hard work in house and field. 
















A Meoni matron observing cere¬ 
monial seclusion from the men 
smoking huqqa nearby. Note the 
heavy ear and neck ornaments. 
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A young Meo woman with typical 
village jewellery around her neck 
and indi on her head to soften 
the burden she carries. Th_e 
rectangular basket too is typical 
of the region and is known as 
khareeta. 
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Wrinkled and gnarled through 
a life of toil and adversity. 


A Meoni, balancing two pots of 
water. Note the indi or soft 
round pad on the head with 
shells and plumes dangling to the 
shoulders. 
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The men wear white dhoties or coloured tahbands and 
shirts called kurtas, of varying lengths. A turban on the 
head, generally whitish, is a must. But observers have 
suggested that even males tend to adopt three colours in 
their rugged garbs. The keeping of a lathi is indispens¬ 
able for a Meo. It is almost a part of his dress. It adds 
dignity to his ubiquitous beard. 

The smoking of huqqa is a familiar and usual 
pastime of the males. It fact it has often been noted 
that Meos sit at their hookahs while the Meonies scrape 
in the fields and the house-holds. The men, they say, feel 
that they have done their part once the ploughing and 
other operations needing their physical prowess are over. 
The bullocks go to graze in the patches of grass and the 
men to pull at their huqqas. The women then take 
over. 

The Meonies, perhaps like the women of all communi¬ 
ties, are the more picturesque and display more individua¬ 
lity. It is said that their dress in former times had 
consisted of lehngas and cholis— thick, long skirts and 
light bodices—in common with other village women of 
Rajasthan. But even the gazetteers of the last century 
mention that this was disappearing. Today they wear 
shalvvar-like, loose, coloured pyjamas, long shirts of full 
sleeves reaching to their wrists and a dupatta, scarf on 
their heads. Invariably these three garments are of three 
different colours—red, green, yellow and black being most 
common. These colours are fast and deep. 

Above the thick triangular scarf, with two of its- 
corners framing the face and falling on the shoulders the- 
Meo women, when going out of their houses, are often 
found to carry rectangular wicker baskets on their heads. 
Being seen outside their homes without these encumbrances 
appears to be looked upon almost as brazen impropriety ! 
Custom makes them always carry a little grain in these 
baskets and this no doubt is a remnant of the days when 
barter was the mode of exchange and these baskets 
served the same purpose as the purses of the women do 
in the cities of our own day. 

But the Meo eve has inculcated charm and picture- 
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sequeness even to these encumbrances. Beneath these 
baskets is generally kept a soft ring, with coloured strings 
falling from it on the shoulders and reaching upto the 
waists. The ends of these strings are adorned with shells 
or beads and a sudden movement of the head makes soft 
music. 

Thick but hollow silver rings and ornamental chains 
round the neck as well as silver bracelets round the arms 
are also characteristic of Meo women. Majestically they 
walk with these to the well for water and with two metal 
pots balancing one above the other—their weight balanced 
and softened by the intervening ring. It is one of the 
sights that enliven the Mewat landscape. 

Surma (black collyrium) for the eyes, mehndi (paste 
of leaves) for colouring the palms and ubtan for softening 
the skin are also used by the women. Hair-oils and 
scented vaseline have by now found their way and some¬ 
times one comes across plastic boondies on the foreheads. 
The custom of tattooing, however, has gone out of fashion 
both for males and females. 

The food of the ordinary Meos is naturally frugal and 
certain simple preparations figure prominently. Mohri, or 
puffed rice provides the morning meal ; Dalia, Ganji and 
Malida are all prepared from ground wheat ; Khichri, a 
mixture of rice and different kinds of pulses, constitutes 
a sort of Sunday dinner and meat is perhaps even more 
rare. On the occasion of the annual feasts as also during 
marriage festivities Palao, Zarda and Sevian are also 
served. 

3.7 Ethnic Organization 

Let us, as an interlude between observations and 
opinions, take a deeper look in to the ethnic pattern of 
the Meos. 

The factor which, more than any other, has served to 
maintain the Meos as a solid social group over the 
centuries is their rigid code of marriages between the 
different lineal branches that constitute the Meo 
community. 

Most gazetteers of the region, compiled in the latter 
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part of the nineteenth century, mention the twelve lineal 
tranches, or Pals, which constitute this community. But 
•a Hindi article, entitled Alwar Jile ke Mev Samudaya, 
.published in the Jan-Jagriti 1 , provides a tabular statement 
which is somewhat specific. According to this statement, 
the Meos claim descent chiefly from three branches or 
Bans of the Rajpoots and twelve sub-branches or Pals 
•enumerated belov : 



Bans 


Pal 

Gotra 

1 . 

Yadav 

1 . 

Chiklot 




2. 

Damrout 




3. 

Dulout 

at least 



4. 

Nai 

18 



5. 

Pundlot 

Gotras 

2. 

Tomar 

6. 

Lundawat 




7. 

Dewal 




8. 

Bagoria 

at least 15 



9. 

Ratawat 

Gotras 



10. 

Balot 




11. 

Gaurwal 


3. 

Kachuwaha 

12. 

Ghaseria 

most of the other 





Gotras 

In 

addition to 

the i 

above more 

or less accepted 


•appellations some references to Meo lineal classification 
actually enumerate the names of all the 52 Gotras in 
which the 12 Pals are next divided. 

The fact to be noted however is that in many cases 
whole villages often consist of Meos who belong to a single 
Pal and in most of the larger villages the Meos belonging 
to particular Pals constitute separate and distinct localities 


1. This is the title of the Annual Magazine of the Sociology 
Association of the Baj Bishi-College, Alwar, Bajasthan. The 
serial number shown is Vol. II, No. 1. The Article referred 
to covers pages 12 to *5 8 of the Hindi section. Unfortunately, 
it is written in such difficult Hindi that even the post-graduate 
students preparing for their M,A. in the Hindi Department of 
the Osmania University found it necessary to refer several times 
to the Dictionary but could not find exact equivalents in 
English. The author, Sri S.P. Buhela, M.A. B.Ed., expressed his 
inability to provide the research group a rendering or even a 
resume of the article in English. 
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designated by the names of the respective Pals. The same 
holds good for the Gotras—the Meos belonging to each 
Gotra live by themselves slightly apart from those 
belonging to other Gotras. 

Each Meo is thus aware ef the Pal or the Gotra 
to which he belongs as also the Pals and the Gotras to 
which most of his acquaintances belong. This geo¬ 
graphical segregation of the people of one Pal or Gotra 
from those of another, even if nominal and indistinct, is. 
sufficient to give the inhabitants of each Meo Kheda,. 
village, or each pada, section in a village, a distinct 
identification. Each Meo recognizes every other Meo to- 
belong to his own community, but each Meo also knows 
the Pal and Gotra distinctions which separate him from, or 
attach him to, other Meos. 

The Meos living in each of such geographical units— 
whether it be a village or only a section of a village— 
thus constitute a single family the boys and girls of which 
are taught to regard themselves as brothers and sisters. 
Marriage between a boy and a girl belonging to the same 
Gotra—which has thus become both a lineal and 
geographical unit—comes to be regarded as incest. 

This social pattern is not very different from Hindu 
rural India in general, and is obviously an outcome of' 
the need felt over the centuries for inculcating social 
controls to prevent sexual promiscuity in circumstances 
where it would be difficult, if not impossible, to prevent it 
by external obstacles or physical barriers. 

Village India even today has only the open fields for 
its latrines and in the semi-dark hours of morning and 
eventide, men and women, young and old, cannot but 
seek shelters to obey the calls of nature. Unless they are 
subject to some inner code of conduct which restricts 
their sexual attractions, no extraneous restrictions can 
prevent sexual promiscuity—at least as effectively as 
accepted codes of behaviour can. The universal taboo 
against incest is born out of this very danger and in 
village India, this taboo, restricted elsewhere to the im¬ 
mediate family, is spread further; in the case of Meos it 
covers all the men and women belonging to a particular- 
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■Gotra and therefore living slightly isolated from people of 
all other Gotras. 

The Meo code of marriage prohibits a man from 
marrying not only from the Gotra to which he himself 
belongs but also forbids him from marrying in the Gotra 
of his mother or father or even from the Gotra to which 
his maternal grand-mother belonged. Assuming for the 
sake of clarification that Gotras are always geographical 
units also, the above restriction would only imply that a 
young man could marry from any of the thousand and 
odd villages of Mewat except his own and that of his 
mother or father and that of his maternal grand-mother. 
All the women of these four villages would be regarded 
as his own intimate family and the social code would 
allow the women of these four villages to be relatively 
more free with him than with men of other villages—for, 
-after all, was he not their brother ? 

This is not to say that this intra-Gotra marriage taboo 
is never, never ignored. All such rules are de jure patterns 
•of accepted behaviour and every society, through its 
dormant powers of social control, and its weapons of 
gossip, putting up of noses, frowns, ridicule and other 
more overt forms of ostracism, does usually enforce such 
unwritten codes. But it is also true that human societies 
are also understanding. They do not always pry into 
behaviour of the smaller fry. Elders often choose not to 
see instances of contravention when they do not find them 
sufficiently flagrant to challenge or endanger the very 
social order which they consider their function to uphold. 

This aspect of Meo life needs to be understood with 
some clarity not only because it explains their solidarity 
in the past but because it is relevant to a problem of our 
own times as well. Any factors tending to disrupt this 
•cultural pattern are likely to weaken Meo solidarity and 
usher in other problems of equal and perhaps more 
dangerous potentialities. 

We shall now go over to the study of Meo life through 
the analysis of the opinions of the intelligentsia received 
to specific questions. 
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3.8 Fathers and Sons 

Question 1. What is the general attitude of the Meos 
towards their elders ? 

The answers to this question reveal the existence of a 
rigidly patriarchal pattern. The eldest member of the 
house-hold, be it grand-father, grand-uncle or grand-mother, 
father or mother, reigns supreme. The young and even 
the not so young have no rights—at least no de jure 
rights—to make any decisions. 

Every Gotra has a Panchayat and it is only the eldest 
member who is entitled to represent the attitude and 
view-point of each house-hold in this standing committee. 
The others, no matter if they are even fifty or sixty years 
old, are expected to play only secondary roles. The social 
status of every other member is clearly determined by his 
or her age; when a man and woman are of the same age,, 
the man takes precedence over the woman. 

“The word of the elderly man is law for all the 
members and no one displays the desire or the 
courage to disobey him. It is he who makes decisions 
about questions touching the house-hold affairs and 
the inter-house-hold relations. 

“It is he who decides when to sow and when to- 
harvest. What to buy and how to sell. The slightest 
deviation from routine by the younger people, no 
matter how trivial, has first to be accepted by him. 

“The old men, such is human nature, want their 
sons to copy the food habits, the dress and the 
mannerisms of their own generations. Anything new 
for rural Mewat, howsoever old it may be for the 
nearby metropolis, is frowned upon and gives rise to- 
rumblings and complaints of disobedience and 
waywardness.” 

One example picturesquely illustrating the 
hierarchical structure based on age and social status is 
described as follows : 

“When four or five Meos are sitting in a Baithak 
or Choupal, the huqqa goes round from one to the 
other. Each is expected to take about two puffs and 
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relinquish it for the others. It is the youngest in the 
group to whom falls the duty of carrying the huqqa 
from one to the other—and he has to go on doing 
this throughout the sitting. 

“Sometimes, though rarely, this duty falls to one 
who might not be the youngest in age but who is 
relegated to that position by his status through 
marriage or family relationship. For example, an 
older nephew replaces a younger uncle and a wife’s 
elder brother acquires seniority even if he is younger 
than his sister’s husband ...” 

But this whole structure, while actively prevailing in 
most instances, assumes merely a hypothetical aspect 
when younger people of more dynamic personalities 
intrude. In such instances the elders, if they are 
sufficiently intelligent, preserve their dignity by.accepting 
the view-points of the younger members with dignity and 
as if they were their own. Others clash and suffer defeat, 
but rarely does the house-hold allow the younger one to 
crow over his victory. 

Instances in which such situations arise may be briefly 
enumerated : 

(a) Sometimes, due to economic pressures or 
quarrels between the families of two brothers, 
the old father has to concede to the division of 
his property, including land, during his own 
life-time and in such cases it is not rare to 
find that a younger brother, perhaps urged 
and abetted by his more aggressive wife, scores 
over his elder brother and even defeats the 
wishes of his elderly parent. 

(b) Some of the younger members who are by 
nature aggressive acquire a strong weapon for 
aggrandizement in the religious revival taught 
in the lingering Madrasahs and being preached 
by the Tablighi movement. The elders find 
it difficult to ignore the call to religion by 
some young enthusiast of their own house-hold 
even if it does not fire their own zeal or senti¬ 
ments. Under pressure of fear from conse- 
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quences in this world and the next, they follow 
his lead and attend the mosque for prayers 
and observe the rigid fast during the Ramzan 
even when this lunar month, which revolves 
round the year, coincides with the heat of the 
summer or the busy seasons of ploughing or 
harvesting. 

A third factor leading to the weakening of 
elderly authority in the family is the growing 
contact with new ideas in schools and in 
contact with the immigrants. 

Here is a specific answer to support the above observa¬ 
tions : 

“A new tendency, although still in its infancy, is 
visible among the youth to defy the parents 
and to think for themselves. But so far it is 
confined to issues concerning the personal life 
of the young men concerned. Most of these 
mildly defiant young men, however, clash 
among themselves, opposing their own 
companions who are being fired by national 
sentiments arising from the schools and the 
community development movement. The 
aspirants for heavenly rewards clash with 
those who seek more immediate prizes such 
as elections to Panchayats and even to 
Legislatures.” 

Notwithstanding this wind of change, age still 
dominates the Mewat and the younger men still show 
reticence and plead unworthiness to discuss this problem 
in the presence of the elders. Notwithstanding Indepen¬ 
dence, which came more than twenty years ago, the Meos 
due to the high percentage of illiteracy, are still an 
isolated community and the older generation naturally 
continues to exercise a strong hold on its economic and 
social organization. 

3.9 The Meonies of Mewat 

■Question 2. What place do women occupy in Meo familv 
life ? ' 
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It is obviously an exaggeration to say that in Mewat 
all Meo women are treated as inferior to all Meo men. 
It is, however, a fact that most of the responses to the 
above question asserted, with less or more emphasis, that 
women occupy a very pitiable position in the Meo family. 
In other words, irrespective of the actual situation, most 
Meo men at least believe that, being masters in a distinctly 
patriarchal society, they do not treat their women as they 
should ! It is only later, and as after-thoughts, that 
they gradually contradict themselves and lead to the 
conclusion that the proportion of softly dominating wives 
among Meos is perhaps not very different from anywhere 
else in the world. In fact, a sufficiently detailed study 
would perhaps prove that the lot of the Meo women is 
not very much harder than that of the village woman of 
any other group in this rugged region which makes 
women as hardy as their men. 

But here are some statements based on the responses 
to the question under discussion : 

“Meo men are notorious for killing time in 
smoking their huqqa . . . 

“The men of a house-hold only engage in 
ploughing with bullocks and digging the soil when 
required. All the rest of the field work from sowing, 
weeding, harvesting, thrashing, winnowing to stacking- 
— they leave to their women . . . 

“Men do only a quarter of the work in the fields 
while the women do the remaining three fourths . . . 

“The work of the women in the fields is in addition 
to what they have to do within the house-holds. 

“To meet the calls of nature women have to rise 
before the veil of night is lifted and their men-folk 
have begun to move about. They are busy as long 
as the fading light of the sun allows them to be 
occupied. . . 

“The women have to grind the corn, milk the cow 
or the buffalo, prepare curds and whey, laboriously 
make the dough and prepare the piles of chapaties 
needed for sturdy men and hungry youngsters. They 
ffiave to cut the fodder and feed the animals as well 
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and, in addition to all this, they are expected to keep 
their house-holds, their kith and kin and their cattle 
sheds clean in a region where dust tends to settle 
incessantly. Sometimes they have even to prepare 
the huqqa for their lords and masters. . . 

“Naturally, the women age prematurely—women 
who are no more than 25 look as if they were 40. 
So fleeting is the bloom of youth that it is rarely to 
be seen. . . 

Social customs which weigh on women sometimes 
resemble those prevailing among Muslims and sometimes . 
those prevailing in other communities of the region. 

“The women do not get any share in the property 
of their fathers. Child marriage is very much in 
vogue . . .” 

“The Meonies do not observe Pardah. Girls born 
in the villages do not even pull down their veils, 
known as Ghunghats. Only the daughters-in-law 
of the village, the girls who have come over as brides 
from other villages, only they pull down their 
veils in the presence of elders or strangers and even 
this custom is observed only for a few years after 
marriage. Bevies of Meonies visit village melas singing 
lusty songs in groups and choruses.” 

On the other hand, it is not the girls’ people who 
have to seek boys and lure them with dowries as in seve- 
rai Hindu communities. Thanks to the rigid rule that 
Meos must marry within their community, and thanks 
also to the house-hold utility of the Meo woman, she 
herself commands a high price and fathers of girls with 
pretension to beauty combined with promise of hard 
work expect bride-price rising to several thousands. As 
a reciprocal gesture they are expected to send away the 
bride with many coloured garments, jewels and house¬ 
hold utensils. Because she stands to inherit nothing from 
her parents it is also a custom to load her with what is. 
feasible on every occasion that she visits her parents. 

To counteract the sanguine confidence in male superio¬ 
rity here is a statement to which most Meos would concede 
with a reluctant smile : 
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“In most house-holds it is the will of the husband 
that must prevail. He is the real decision-maker. But 
on matters concerning domestic life the women are 
allowed perfect freedom. Because Meo women work 
so hard and Meo men depend so much on their labour 
their opinions carry, not apparent but inner weight. 
In some cases dependence upon women assumes 
ludicrous proportions and makes of the submissive 
husband a figure to be laughed at and pitied.” 
Apparently, Meos are cognizant of what they call 
Stri-Hatt —that obstinacy of the female which is else¬ 
where known as “milady’s tantrums.” In fact an instance 
of such obstinacy constitutes one of their most well-known 
legends : 

“Not far from Alwar city is a now unused well the 
precincts of which are said to be still strewn with a. 
myriad pieces of broken bangles. It is said that a. 
long time ago a certain Meo Chief’s favourite wife 
made up her mind to worship at this particular well. 
It was then guarded by the retainers of the Maharajah 
of Alwar and its water was needed for the Palace. 
But the Meo Chief’s wife was, nonetheless, bent on 
having her way. Legend multiplies the contestants 
into thousands killed and hundred of even the women 
sent by the Meo Chief’s wife as being massacred. 

“The Meos regard this spot as sacred and removing 
a broken bangle from its precincts would be like steal¬ 
ing a jewel from an arabesque of a mosque.” 

Inspite of rigid rules of sanguinty—customs defining who 
can marry who, elopements are not rare. But they are not 
taken lightly either. A Meo has a very strong sense of 
honour and such instances often lead to inter-gotra and 
inter-village feuds that threaten public peace. One somewhat 
amusing incident is reported by the investigating team : 

“During the period of our field work on this 
survey project a Meo wife from one of our first four 
villages, let us call it A, had fled with a man of an¬ 
other village, which we shall call B. Now this man 
happened to be no less a personage than the Sarpanch 
of village B. The husband of the woman managed to. 
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trace her out and with the help of a few other young- 
bloods, managed to cut off the nose of this dignitary ! 

“Naturally this individual retaliation became an 
inter-gotra as well as inter-village insult which it be¬ 
came the duty of all the residents of village B to 
expatiate. And what was even more it was not the 
over-enthusiastic husband alone who needed to be 
punished. Somehow all the people of Village A had 
to be paid back in the same coin. And how else 
could this be done except by cutting off the nose, not 
of the erring husband but of the Sarpanch of the 
village to which the arrogant husband had belonged ! 

“No less than fifteen thousand rupees were collec¬ 
ted as reward for any one who achieved the valiant 
deed while the poor innocent Sarpanch of village A 
trembled in fear and hid himself among the women of 
his house-hold as a safety measure for the retention 
of his aquilinity...” 

3.10 The Hold of Tradition 

Question 3. What is the general attitude of the Meos 
towards traditions, customs and superstitions ? 
In answering this question the respondents have referred 
to various aspects-dress, names, festivals, marriage- 
ceremonies, extravagance and most often the flux and 
triangular war between traditional, communal and secular 
forces. 

(a) The Structural Basis 

It appears that the basic factor to appreciate the 
chains that bind the Meos to their traditions is the Gotra 
system which serves like a bone structure, to support the 
organism known as the Meo community. 

Wherever one encounters a group of Meos in a 
village chowpal, in a bus or in a tea-shop, one finds 
them talking about some inter- or intra-^otra 
problems. 

The division of the whole community into the 12 Pals 
and the 52 Gotras is real and ever-present in the mind 
•of every Meo This conglomeration represents to him the 
universe and his own Gotra, along with the Gotras of 
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his father, his mother and his maternal grand-mother, 
together represent to him his solar system. 

The people of these four gotras constitute his primary 
group and the other 48 gotras constitute the secondary 
alignments. The rest of tbe world is alien to the Meo 
and he owes to it no allegiance, no loyalty. 

Inter-gotra marriages keep them in blood relationship 
with the whole of the community and sustain the commu¬ 
nal solidarity so essential for security. 

In which of the other 48 gotras a man should marry 
his daughter, and wlrre his son, is more or less determined 
by tradition and even the few young men who have passed 
through a University restrict their thinking within these 
traditional patterns. 

(b) Common Gotras 

One thing peculiar to this community is that the 
gotras recognized by the Meos are the same as those 
accepted by some Hindu committees of the region. In 
other words, the Muslim Meos share the gotras with the 
Hindu Jats. The professed beliefs of the Meos are 
Islamic, their ethnic structure, the roots of their lineage, 
are in Hindu society. 

“Hindu Jats, Minas, Gujars, Ahirs and Rajputs of 
the region share the same 12 Pals and 52 gotras. 
There have been a number of big and small issues 
when Hindus and Muslims of one gotra have bounded 
themselves to fight a long drawn inter-gotra war with 
the Hindus and Muslims of another gotra. 

“The inter-gotra solidarity, cutting across religious 
affiliations is not a thing of the past: despite adverse 
circumstances of the last 50 years it runs strongly as 
an under-current. Patriachalism and obstinate attach¬ 
ment to the ideas cf caste and gotra-superiority 
continue unabated.” 

“A very popular saying emphasizing the super¬ 
ficiality of the difference between Hindu Jats and 
Muslim Meos is often quted : 

Jat kya Hindu aur Meo kya Musalman ” 
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(c) Names, Dresses and Gatherings 

The distinctness of Meo traditions is portrayed in 
"their names: 

“In the Alwar and Bharatpur regions many Meos 
are still given mixed or Hindu names such as Munshi 
Ram, Fateh Singh, Sher Singh, Kanahyya Khan, 
Surjan Singh etc. Thus it is the common practice to 
add a ‘Singh’ to a Muslim name or a ‘Khan’ to a 
Hindu name—although unambiguous Muslim names 
or even unadulterated Hindu names are not a rarity, 
even in the Nuh region which was regarded until 1947 
• as coming under Angreji Raj, and therefore free from 
the coercive influence of the Hindu rajahs. 

“Even tatooing of hands and face, a process eschewed 
by Muslims in general, is still to be found in many 
villages of the Mewat.” 

•(d) Beliefs and Rituals 

The cultural patterns and values of a people die hard : 

“A large number of Meos still revere Hindu gods 
and goddesses side with side by believing in the one 
God as enjoined in Islam. Local deities, assumed to 
be responsible for diseases such as small-pox and 
fevers of long duration, are still propitiated. A whole 
system of demonology still haunts the minds of most 
Meos. Things beyond their understanding are still 
attributed to evil spirits.” 

One peculiar superstition is attached to the writing 
down of a person s name. On several occasions people 
displayed almost a panic when their names were being 
entered in the general questionnaire. This has been attri¬ 
buted by some to the fear of discloing their identity in¬ 
herited from a past when theft and loot were common 
occupations and any noting down of names was likely to 
lead to arrest or worse. 

( e ) Feasts and Gatherings 

Unlike Muslims in general, whose feasts of Ramzan 
and Bakrid and Muharram follow a purely lunar cycle, 
independent of the seasons, the Meos are strongly attached 
to seasonal festivals, such as Holi, Desehra, Teej, Chhat 
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-etc. Seasonal melas are marked by the presence of large 
groups of Meos and Meonies who mingle at ease with 
men and women of Hindu communities. 

(/) Dress 

Being an outward symbol, the dress of the Meos has 
•undergone distinct change ever since the Tablighi and the 
Suddhi movements were initiated after the failure of the 
Khilafat movement in the early twenties. The leaders of 
•the two movements had emphasized the features which 
served to differentiate Hindus and Muslims and suppressed 
those which served to unite them. 

Until the twenties there was no distinction between 
the dress of the Jats and the Meos. The men of the both 
•communities wore dhoti, kurtha and turban, while the 
■common dress of the women was lehanga, choli and orhni. 
But, notwithstanding the fact that these customs are 
still to be found occasionally even in the villages of Nuh, 
they have given way generally to shalwar and qamis for 
women and kurtas and tahbands for the men. One of 
those who answered the question, was a Vice-Chairman 
■of a Panchayat and was once a candidate for the Lok 
Sabha. He stated that the change in dress had been so 
marked that he has specially preserved the dress of his 
own father to show to his sons and grandsons how 
radically it had changed. 

(g) Child Marriage and Extravagance 

Girls are married young in Mewat as in the rest of 
rural India. This too is a safeguard against sexual laxity— 
before a woman has reached her prime she is already a 
mother to be classed among the matrons rather than 
among the young women. 

To ascertain whether this practice of child-marriage 
is more prevalent among the Meos than in other com¬ 
munities of the region would require a separate study 
and it would be interesting to find out if the widows 
among the Meos are more free to remarry than those 
among the Jats and Minas. Unfortunately, even the 
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Tablighi movement has paid little attention to these prob¬ 
lems and its leaders would certainly not condemn child 
marriage even if they refrain from encouraging it. 

In keeping with the dual heritage in all matters the 
Meos, while accepting child marriage from the Hindu 
rural pattern, indulge in extravagance in the marriage 
ceremonies of both sons and daughters as a legacy from 
the Muslim culture of northern India. Indeed, incredible 
lavishness which Meo families are prone to and in 
which the community as a whole encourages and almost 
compels individuals to indulge in, has become one of the 
distinguishing features of the Meo pattern of life. 

Strangely enough there appears to be no particular 
phase of marriage in which extravegance may be neces¬ 
sary. The demand for dowry is inconspicuous. Neither 
the people of the bridgegroom, nor those of the bride, 
haggle much over what is given to the couple. It is only 
the feeding of a larger and larger number of the 
community and the lavishness of display to entertain the 
wedding guests that pauperise the parents of both bride 
and bridegroom. 

“Every man has to spend on his childrens’weddings 
as much as he can conceive of spending—all that he 
has and all that he can borrow. It is only by such 
lavishness that he can bring honour to himself, his 
Gotra and his Pal. 

“If a particular Meo hesitates, or falls short of 
cash, in the midst of the festivities, the people of his 
gotra and others of his village, both Hindus and 
Muslims, offer to help. Some even spend on his 
behalf. Others advance amounts which he might not 
be able to pay back till the end of his life. 

“The village Bania stands conspicious during the 
marriage ceremonies and proudly offers to make 
available any amount of cash or commodities which 
the Meo may need, to maintain the honour of the 
village. 

“Musicians, dance-parties, mirasies or bards who 
sing of the heroic deeds of the ancestors, are paid 
fantastic sums. Fire-works defy the darkness of 
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night. In contrast to their general poverty fabulous 
gifts are exchanged between the parties of the bride 
and the bride-groom. A bride-groom and even the 
bride-groom's father .are known to have been weighed 
in silver ! 

“As much as two to three lakhs of rupees were 
spent recently on a marriage ceremony in which 10,000 
guests participated.” 

Even the average expenditure on a Meo marriage is 
estimated to be around four thousand rupees—enough to 
keep the average Meo economically deprived till the next 
marriage if not for the rest of his life. 

Two factors are mainly responsible for this tragic 
waste and foolish magnanimity. First is the repute for 
lavishness which the Meos have inherited from the days 
when individuals acquired wealth by loot and robbery 
and the community beguiled them into sharing it with 
others. The following is an example. 

A young poet is said to have recited the following 
Persian verses in the court of Munium Khan, Khan. 
Khanan : 



Illustrious Khan! 

O, Khan of Khans ! 

My loved one 

Doth outshine the moon ; 

If she so wished 

My life I’d give 
But gold she wants 

There lies my doom .. 
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And just for the audacity and humour of that verse 
Munium Khan is said to have bestowed a lakh of rupees 
on the bard when twice he recited it in his Court ! 

The second factor contributing to this recklessness is 
the inter-gotra rivalry and competition. The individual 
has to uphold not only his individual status, but the 
status of his gotra against that of the gotra in which his 
son or daughter is married. 

Those spear-heading the religious revival argue that 
their attempts to break the intra-gotra marriage taboo are 
dictated by this very tragic situation. If the Meos 
married in their own gotras they would not be called upon 
to engage in this mad rivalry. In fact, marriages between 
cousins, in keeping with the tribal system of the Arabs, 
would make all marriages into quiet family affairs instead 
of each marriage being an occasion for the whole Meo 
community to revel in. And this social reform, they con¬ 
tend, wou'd contribute to the economic regeneration of 
this spendthrift community. 

Thus, the traditional aspects of Meo life are found to 
have not only ethnological interest but involve problems 
of economic development as well and get entangled in the 
tug-of-war between communities also. What the outcome 
of this struggle will be time alone can tell. 

3.11 Manifestations of Cultural Heritage 

Question 4. How is the identity of Meo culture mani¬ 
fested in their group activities ? 

The cultural identity of any group is manifested 
primarily in the distinctness of its language and literature. 
And, viewed from this basic standard, the Meos’ claim to 
a distinct cultural identity is certainly justified. 

It is true that they do not have in their heritage a 
separate script for the Mewati language ; it is written 
both in the Hindi and in the Persian script. But this 
language, spoken by no more than some 300 thousand 
people, is certainly more than a dialect. It is also true 
that most of its words are common to one or another 
language which prevailed and still prevails in the region. 
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But the pot-pouri evolved from the different proportions 
in which the ingredients are mixed, carries with it a 
distinct aroma peculiar to Mewati and makes it slightly 
•different from the language spoken by the Jats and the 
Minas and even the other Muslims of the region. 

The literature to which Meos lay claim can best be 
described as a lyrical poetry-cum-prose-cum-song. Very 
little is to be found which is purely one or the other. 
Mewati loses its soul if read as prose, its effectiveness is 
suppressed even if it is read as poetry—it has to be sung 
or recited in certain rhythms if it is to warm the hearts 
of its votaries and arouse their sympathies. Delivering of 
Mewati, in this form, may take ten or even twenty times 
The amount of time taken for simple reading. But time is 
of little meaning or consequence to the Meos. 

According to Master Rahmat Khan of village Nagina, 
Mewati literature is direct, virile and provocative. 
The vocabulary is terse and simple. Similies and meta¬ 
phors are few and those used are mostly from the 
immediate environment. 

Chastity of sentiments is preferred—rarely, if ever, 
does one come across vulgarity or obscenity. One cannot 
help discovering almost a conscious effort to imbibe the 
•elements of both Hindu and Muslim cultures and to blend 
them so as to emanate a blend which is intrinsically 
Mewati. Feelings of reverence towards saints, scriptures 
and customs of both Hindus and Muslims are clearly 
visible. Both are absorbed as integral parts of the Meos’ 
cultural heritage. 

Borrowing uninhibitedly first from Sanskrit and later 
from Persian, Arabic, Turkish and the regional dialects, 
Mewati has a fairly large repertoire of words. But its 
peculiar prose-poetry-song nature has, on the one hand, 
prevented its being written down and, on the other, 
retained much of it only in the memories of its votaries. 
INaturally, much of it has also been lost to us through the 
ravages of time. 

Categories of Meo Literature 

Several categories of Meo literature can be cited : 
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(/) Hamel and Na't —Effusions in praise of God 1 
and the Prophet respectively. 

(ii) Ratwai — Mystical explorations resembling the 
ghazal in form. 

(iii) Chatnrai —Epics and songs describing wars and 
conquests. 

(iv) Brehriat —Expressions of nostalgic longings, 
and pain of separation from the beloved. 

O) Rasia —Romantic love. 

(vi) Baramasi and Baramasa —Songs composed by¬ 
women for men, and vice versa. 

(v/i) Holi —Songs sung specially during the Holi 
festival corresponding with the advent of Spring. 

(v/77) Barsi —Songs of rain sung in the month of 

Sawan. 

(jx) Phundi or Muharrami —Dirges sung in 

Moharram. 

(x) Chuchak , Bhat, Bonat, Dalakhari, Widai, —Songs, 
sung on occasions such as birth, betrothal, 
marriage and when brides depart from their 
parental homes. 

(xi) Kahmukaranian —Riddles and puns. 

( xii ) Songs sung during harvest and other agricul¬ 

tural operations. 

(xiii) Compendiums of observations referring to 
medicine, astrology, religion and recreation. 

The most famous of names associated with Meo 
poetry is that of Abdur Rahim, Khan-Khanan, whose tomb 
now dominates the bridge separating Nizamuddin from 
Bhogal on the Mathura Road in South Delhi. His poetic 
appellation was Rahman which the Meos pronounce as 
‘Rahiman’. His father is said to have been a Turk and 
his mother was a daughter of the Mewat. Both appa¬ 
rently shared some literary talents and the mother wrote 
in both Persian and Mewati. Rahiman is said to have- 
been born and brought up in Alwar. 
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One dohci which occurs to the writer at the moment 
treads as follows : 









Rahiman, beware ! Sunder not 
the thread of love ! 

It cannot be rejoined, 
and if re-tied, 
you cannot hide the knot. 

There are other luminaries as well. Mystical ideas 
‘common among the people are attributed to poets such as 
Bhikji, Lai Das and Nurullah Shah. Sadullah Khan’s 
translation of the Mahabharat into Mewati is still extant 
and Meo names such as Kkakkay, Ewaz, Daddo, Nabi 
Khan, Ahmad, Chander Bhan and Raja are not 
unfamiliar even to those outside the Meo community 
who are conversant with the literature of northern India. 

The literary contributions of most of these, not having 
acquired the status of written literature, and being com¬ 
municated from generation to generation through only 
memory and racital, have assumed the form of folk-songs. 
But those among the Meos who have pretensions to 
learning take strong objection to this literary heritage 
being classified as such. They contend that the term 
folk-songs can be rightly applied only to cultural reper- 
torie of which the specific origin is not and cannot be 
traced. Most of the dohas which the intelligent among 
the Meos remember by heart are said to be clearly 
attributable to particular times and persons and hence, 
should be classed as literature and not folk-song. This, 
however, serves only to distinguish the Meo culture as 
one which lies on the border line between the sophisticat¬ 
ed and the simple approaches to life. It spotlights the 
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difference between what the Meos are and what they 
aspire to be. 

Apart from having these literary musicalities humming, 
in their minds, the elderly and the well-to-do Meos delight 
in hearing the Mirasies extolling amidst Meo gatherings 
the deeds of valour and chivalry performed by their 
ancestors : 

“On occasions of marriage and other ceremonies 
bevies of singing girls (Taifas) are invited from Delhi 
to entertain the guests. But what is more charac¬ 
teristic of the Meos is the class of bards known as 
Mirasies or minstrels who are believed to have- 
inherited correctly from their forebears the unwritten 
history of each Meo Kunba (clan) and who sing these 
versified praises of the forefathers of those present in 
the gathering. Meos take great delight in listening, 
to these bards and pay them handsome rewards.” 
Another comment adds to this information : 

“In addition to singing about the wars of ancient 
times, such as the Panch Pahar Ki Ladai (the battle 
of the five hills) the Mirasies also sing of the deeds of 
Rama, of the Pandavas and of the Tomars. These 
old themes have still survived in some villages where 
elderly people sit in the village Chowpal and hear of 
their predecessors of ancient and more recent times. 
These minstrelsies bring back nostalgic memories of 
the time, when their forefathers had fought without 
fear against the Rajahs of Alwar and against the 
Emperor of Delhi itself . . .” 

“Such occasions are sometimes enlivened by the 
passing round of intoxicants generally in the form of 
locally brewed wines. One of the party goes round 
with the jug and each participant receives the liquid 
nectar not in a cup but in his joined palms reflecting, 
agratitude for the blessing. On such effervescent 
occasions some of the bitterest enmities are forgotten 
and age-long quarrels end in affectionate reconcilia¬ 
tions. Such exuberant gatherings, however, are more 
common in the comparatively heterodox Alwar region 
than in the more northern regions of Mewat or in the: 
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precints of such towns as Nuh and Alimeo.” 

The women-folk among the Meos, or the Meonies as 
they are called, display their cultural heritage in a more 
active and less sophisticated manner. Often in the recent 
past, and reviving again as a reaction to the cultural 
agression of the Tablighi movement, is the custom of 
group dancing on the occasion of the Holi festival—a 
festivity shared in common with the Hindu communities 
of the region. 

"‘In this performance the boys and the girls married 
to the boys of the village form into two separate 
parties, one facing the other and with a large drum 
known as the “ Naqqara ” in the centre. 

“The male party advances towards the drum while 
keeping tune with the Holi songs sung in unison. 
Meanwhile the female group recedes in the same 
manner until the boys have struck the Naqqara and 
begin to recede. 

“Then the girls advance while the tune continues 
and beat the Naqqara in turn. 

“This ebb and flow goes on being repeated long; 
into the moon-lit night and on rare occasions light 
drinks are also served. 

“Such festivities had ceased altogether after the- 
Partition and particularly so in the Nuh region but 
reports indicate that they are coming into their own. 
again.” 

The participation of the women-folk in equal propor¬ 
tion to their men is again noticeable in the Melas held at 
places associated with Sheikh Musa, Shah Chokha, 
Bharati Hari and Lai Das. Even near Nuh a large mela 
assembles on the occasion of the Teej festival. 

“During our visit to the Gurgaon region we went 
to this mela and found that the majority of the 
participants consisted of the Meos in their best cloth¬ 
ing and with their traditional turbans and lathies. 
The Meo women also participated freely in this mela 
and came from far off villages in bevies of lightly 
coloured femininity and singing songs reverberating 
through the hills of Mewat.” 
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“The attraction of such gatherings as well as for the 
dances and dramas which accompany them is irresisti¬ 
ble—particularly to the young male among the Meos. 
Participating in such functions often comes in the way 
of farm work and elders chide the young for spending 
nights away from home and neglecting the work even 
on the following days. But the difficulty is that even 
the older people, who forbid the younger men from 
going to these parties, do not lag behind when oppor¬ 
tunities come for them also to attend such gatherings”. 
After having made informatory notes such as the 
-above our investigators have not been able to resist the 
temptation of suggesting the exploitation of such occa¬ 
sions for purposes of rural development : 

“These melas and folk songs as well as the dance- 
parties which the Meos attend are important vehicles 
for communication of constructive ideas and could be 
utilized for inculcating ethical and socially productive 
values. It is also quite feasible to organize dance 
groups in such a manner that the Meos could enjoy 
them and be simultaneously exposed to ideas of econo¬ 
mic and social development and reconstruction...” 

3.12 The Meaning of Money 

Question 5, Wliut is the attitude of the Aleos towards 
worldly goods and riches ? 

From what has been said so far it will be clear that 
the Meos are basically a simple and frusal people with 
little acumen for making or saving money. Their con¬ 
ception of wealth is limited to land, cattle, ornaments 
and perhaps a little silver or gold hidden in some corner. 
Trade and commerce, being unfamiliar pursuits, are 
looked down upon. Until a few years ago even the selling 
of milk was considered to be below the dignity of the 
proud Meo. 

Apart from the simplicity of his dress the Meo’s food 
too is simple to a degree. Some traditional preparations, 
by no means of great nutritious value, are eaten day in 
and day out. Nor has the average Meo to spend much 
on his abode. Greed is as much at a discount as 
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generosity is at a premium. A low standard of living and 
a high level of pride are the chief characteristics of the 
Meos and these two together seldom lead to the accumu¬ 
lation of wealth and exploitation of money. 

Exceptions, of course, there are. But acquisitiveness 
is so contrary to the Meos of the Mewat that those of 
their own community who display this trait have earned 
the somewhat opprobrious sobriquet of Bohras —a name 
assigned to a commercial Muslim community of Western 
India noted for their business acumen. But even such 
Meos as have accumulated wealth, these so called Bohras, 
dare not display their riches by a higher standard of 
living. They must hide their affluence to escape from 
being despised. 

The following is a passage from the notes of the 
Senior Investigator : 

“A particular Meo Bohra is regarded as probably 
the richest man in the Gurgaon region of Mewat 
and is reputed to have acquired a thousand acres of 
land. One of his sons is a successful advocate and a 
member of the Punjab Legislature . . . 

“He came to see us one night. His dress, his 
bedding, the food he ate in a local ‘Dhaba’ were so 
simple "that one could have easily mistaken him for a 
landless labourer !” 

But, as mentioned in an earlier section, the new winds 
are flowing through the Mewat too. The scattering of 
the Sikh and other refugees over the wide region and 
the rise in value of all commodities is compelling the 
Meo out of his more or less barter economy and intro¬ 
ducing him to the money economy in which he has 
either to compete or succumb. The younger generation 
particularly is becoming aware of the poverty and low 
•standard of living. Generally the Meo is coming out of 
.his shell : 

“Some of the Meos inhabiting the road-side 
villages now sell their surplus milk to the dudhiyas 
who carry it in cans for sale in the town. 

“A few—no more than a few scores in the whole 
community—have purchased small items of power 
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machinery and have embarked on small industries. 
Others have begun to seek trade in cattle, goats, 
fodder and even fertilizers. But the social inertia 
against these activities hampers a speedy transforma¬ 
tion and rapid growth.” 

As in the early rise of capitalism and the machine age 
in Europe, the penetration of the commercial economy in 
this so far isolated region is enlarging the gap between 
the haves and the have-nots. The multiplication of these 
so called Bohras is posing a serious problem. They are 
proving more dangerous to the poor Meos than the 
Banias themselves : 

‘‘It is true that the village Bania has had a grasp 
over most of the Meos by accommodating them in 
need, then exacting heavy rates of interest and often 
taking possession of their land through mortgage. But 
the mores of his own community made the Bania. 
disdain actual tilling of the soil as much as the Meo 
disdained actual dealings in money. Farming and. 
money-lending were exclusive of each other. 

“In actual practice, the Bania did sometimes have 
mortgage rights over most of the land of the village. 
But the possession was on paper only. In practice 
the cultivation of the land was carried on by the 
original owners and only a part of the produce was 
paid to the Bania as rent in place of interest. In 
order to continue to get this the Bania was obliged 
to leave behind sufficient produce to feed the Meo 
household. 

“In contrast to the above situation, the Meo Bohra 
who is now beginning to play the part of the Bania, 
is himself a cultivator also. He has no compulsion 
for allowing the original owner to continue to 
cultivate his land and can manage to do without the 
services of the Meo owner. He can, if he wishes, 
keep the debtor entirely out until he has paid back 
the entire loan as well as the interest. 

“When a poor Meo borrows money from a Meo 
Bohra, instead of the Hindu Bania, he is liable to be 
bereft of the land he has mortgaged and if he has had 
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to mortgage all the land he had, he is reduced to the 
necessity of working as a landless labourer without 
the chance, or the hope, of ever recovering his land.\” 
So the incursion of the money economy and the 
gradual recognition of the meaning of money is only 
creating more problems for the Meos. And in the midst 
of this confusion, the Tablighi Jamaat deprecating the 
taking of interest on deposits and preaching another- 
worldliness, contemptuous of physical comforts, is not 
making his life any easier. 

He is subjected to a pull from a third direction as 
well. The social urge to adorn his women-folk in silver 
if not in gold ornaments. He has himself given up the 
custom of wearing jewellery but the need of providing 
against adversity, underlying the urge of both men and 
women, to load the women-folk with heavy collars and 
chains and bracelets and earrings continues to harass the 
poor Meo. Nor is the comparatively affluent Meo free 
from this urge. Money even to him means what his wife 
wears and not what there is to his credit in a bank. In 
fact not one in a thousand adult Meos has perhaps an 
account in a bank in Gurgaon, or Alwar or Bharatpur. 
The Mewat has moved only into the lringe of the money 
economy. The Meos are just beginning to understand the 
meaning of money. 

3.13 The Morals of the Meos 

Question 6. What vices and crimes do you think are more 
commonly found among the Meos'l 

This question was intended to elicit answers that 
would lead to analysis related to the field of social 
pathology. The answers received have more than 
supported the generally accepted theory that among the 

Meos as elsewhere immoral or anti-social activities are- 
generally reactions to real and or supposed adverse 
circumstances facing the community in a particular 
period. 

(a) Proneness to Prowling 

The proximity of the Mewat to the capital of India. 
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during several periods of history has made them figure, 
off and on, in the annals of the region. And, over and 
over again, the Meos have been mentioned as prone to 
prowling, theft and robbery. We have already recounted 
how in the early Muslim period the region was thickly 
covered with forest and how the hit and hide technique of 
the Meos had exasperated the powers at Delhi and brought 
upon them barbaric reprisals. But even long after the 
forests had been cut down and the Meos had ceased to be 
a politically powerful entity, the proclivity to thievery and 
cattle-lifting continued to be associated with the Meos. 
In fact, even until 2 or 3 decades ago the Meos were con¬ 
sidered to be on the fringe of what the British classified 
Criminal Tribes , and even the Indian army was wary of 
enrolling them in large numbers. 


The northern fringes of the Mewat are within walking 
distance of what has been, in one form or another, 
Imperial Delhi. Dwellers of forests or water-less tracts 
are bound to perceive their deprivations more acutely in 
the shadows of a metropolis. The poor and the lonely 
among the neighbouring tribes, be they Meos or Jats, 
ave or long been tempted to prowl in the precincts of 
the Capital and to avail themselves of what booty they 
could secure to relieve their acute needs. Those who 
live in Okhla, on the southern outskirts of Delhi are 
even now able to give instances of such prowlers, thieves 
and armed robbers who make occasional nocturnal visits 
-particularly in the nights of Divvali season when success 
m wrongful acquisition is said to promise prosperity 
throughout the following year. These individuals and 
bands no longer consist of Meos, but one can well 
imagine how they could have, in the past, consisted more 
of Meos than of others. 


One can easily see also how illiterate youths and even 
adults, fed with heroic legends of the past, can well 
regard the property of the citizens of Delhi as their own 
rightful due. It was thus the combination of three factors 
—poverty, pride and proximity—that had contributed 
to the notoriety of the Meos as cattle-thieves, robbers and 
bandits. 
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But, just as some external factors can lead to a parti¬ 
cular anti-social activity, other external factors coming in 
the wake of changed circumstances can also eliminate it. 
Strange as it may seem, the circumstances of the past 
twenty years have almost exonerated the Meos as a com¬ 
munity from this accusation. 

The reasons are to be found in one of the answers 
received under discussion : 

“Events occurring after 1947 have come almost as a 
traumatic shock to the Meos and have developed in 
them a sort of persecution complex. To a large extent 
this now deters them from committing theft because it 
has deprived them of much of their self-confidence... 

“Whether this is a temporary, superficial phase it is 
difficult to say. It can even be potentially dangerous 
and fraught with ugly possibilities. Only psycho¬ 
diagnostic tests can provide an answer. But it is also 
possible that the teachings of Tablighi Jamaat may 
obliterate for good a propensity which is now held 
temporarily in check due to adverse circumstances.” 

(6) Drinking 

Drinking is the next weakness associated with the 
Meos. Obviously, they had, like many Muslim princes 
and princelings, conveniently over-looked the prohibition 
of intoxicants when the community embraced Islam as a 
religion ; for, no Meo apologist ever claims that his 
community had ever been free from this habit ! 

No doubt the preachings of the Tablighi Jamaat have 
diminished this evil in the Null region. But even that 
region is by no means dry, while the villages in the hills 
and also in Alwar and Bharatpur, are noted for home¬ 
brewing and drinking—especially on festive occasions. 

(c) Pride 

Pride is seldom classed as a vice in modern par¬ 
lance. But it must be remembered that it was once 
classified as one of the seven deadly sins. And if sins 
cannot but be deterrents to social development the pride 
inherent in the social mind of the Meos cannot but be a 
hindrance to their progress. 
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It must, however, be noted also that it is this pride 
of theirs which has prevented their morale from being 
subdued by external pressures. 

“Meos are perhaps the only Muslim community 
throughout the country which has consistently upheld 
the interest of Mewat and that of India uppermost. 

“They had defied Delhi, no doubt, but they had 
also identified themselves with Delhi against all for- 
• eigners even if the latter happened to be Muslims. 
Their annals report them to have fought against the 
invasions of Mohammad Bin Qasim, Mahmood Ghazni, 
Firoze Shah and Balban, Babar and Ahmed Shah 
Barrani and, lastly, against the British in 1857. 

“This is the only community which, in no time in 
history, accepted the custom of giving its daughters in 
marriage to the Pathans or the Mughals even though 
they had accepted the religion to which these dynasties 
claimed affiliation. 

“There had, of course, been stray cases of indivi¬ 
dual Meos establishing matrimonial relations with the 
Lodhi and Moghal royalties ; but the Meo community 
still takes pride in having boycotted them immediately 
and outcasted the doubtful title of “Khanzadas.” Even 
if such as these had become the rulers of Mewat the 
Meo community as a whole had regarded them as 
inferior in courage and tribal loyalty. 

“Akbar is reported to have kidnapped by force a 
Meo girl, but the entire community writhed under 
the insult until the day when a Meo youth stole into 
the palace and killed her at the cost of his own life. 

Even the latest of such incidents had occurred 
nearly two centuries ago when two sisters had been 
kidnapped by the combined forces of the Maharaja of 
Alwar and the Nawab of Ferozepur Jhirka. Many 
lives were lost on both sides, but the girls were not 
retrieved. One of them came to be known later as 
Rani Monsi whose son. Raja Shiv Dhan Singh, ruled 
over Tijara as a fief of Alwar. 

“It was this unbending pride which had made the 
Mahatma, in the months preceding his assassination. 
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■call them the ‘back-bone of India!’ 

“But it is this very pride which, in other ways, 
makes the Meos themselves its victims. 

“This inflated sense of honour often leads to quarrels 
said to be born of insults and Mar-peet , or assault 
and battery, abound as complaints against Meos in 
the police-records ofMewat. 

“Unfortunately, the oft-recurring quarrels among 
the Meos themselves cause a great deal of loss to their 
energy and economic resources. They are made to spend 
iheir hard-earned and meagre resources in litigation 
taking them to civil and criminal courts and every 
enmity once established, drags on for decades, result¬ 
ing in incalculable loss to property, health and even 
life.” 

Having given this adverse side of the Meo morals it is 
•only fair that the section ends with quoting another 
'opinion which extols their virtues : 

“Leaving aside these vices of pride, spend thriftness, 
impetuosity and aggressive revenge, the community as 
a whole is famous both within the Mewat region as 
well as outside, for its truthfulness, fortitude, straight¬ 
forwardness, boldness and courage. Its non-sectarian 
and non-communal attitudes and its loyalty to the 
country, cutting across even religions and individual 
aspirations, is perhaps the most characteristic feature 
of the Meos and one that is fully realized by all 
communities...” 

3.14 Meos and Their Neighbours Within Mewat 

Question 7. What are the relations of the Meos with 
(a) Hindus, ( b) Refugees , (c) Muslims 

inhabiting the Mewat region ? 

(a) Relations with Other Castes and Gotras 

It has been stated more than once in this study that 
the ethnic roots of the Meos lie in Hindu culture. They 
are sons of the soil par excellence. They had accepted 
Islam as a religion in some by-gone century and still take 
pride in regarding themselves, and being regarded by 
others, as Muslims. But Muslim culture, as developed in 
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India, is mostly of a feudal urban pattern. Only such: 
characteristics of this culture have been imbibed by the 
Meos as fit into the rugged pattern of rural life in the 
Mewat. The other niceties born out of city living, a certain 
economic standard combined with leisure, have at best 
come as a thin veneer to the Meos. They are thus closer 
in feeling to the Hindus of the Mewat than to the Muslims 
of the rest of India. 

This affinity is strengthened by the bonds of Gotra 
loyalties. Just as Hindu Rajputs and Muslim Rajputs 
share blood relatives between them, the Meos have common 
lineages with their Hindu neighbours : 

“The Damrant Gotra, the Dahgul Gotra, the 
Chhrikhant Gotra and several others are common 
with Jats and Minas. The distinction of the Meos. 
as a Muslim community, and their oneness with these 
branches of Hindu social order, both operating over 
several centuries, have established certain inter- 
communal customs which have become deeply rooted,, 
precious to both sides and mutually nurtured with, 
love and affection. 

“Several manifestations of the underlying pattern 
occurred during the times when adversity faced the 
Meos in the post-Partition period. Their non-Meo 
Hindu neighbours did their best to help them. When 
the fury of the organized elements, who wanted either 
to exterminate or at least exile the Meos, became exces¬ 
sive and caravans of Meos began to move west-ward, 
several deputations of the Jats went to persuade them 
to return. In cases when that failed, their neighbours 
faithfully preserved the houses and fields and even the 
movables of the exiles. Whenever a Meo family 
changed its mind and returned to its village it found 
its property as untouched as he could possibly expect. 
The returning Meos were welcomed with open arms 
and took possession of whatever they had left behind. 

“The only exceptions were in cases when the dwellings 
and other properties of the outgoing Meos had been 
unavoidably allotted to the incoming refugees from 
Pakistan. It was only in such cases that the Meos. 
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%vere p Ut to j oss _ otherwise they got back all they had 
abandoned. The Hindus of the Mewat villages 
proved, by word and deed, their symbiotic relations 
with the Meos in both joys and sorrows.” 

But this applies only to the relations with the mass 
■of the non-Meo Hindu population of Mewat. The rela¬ 
tions between the Meos and others in the upper and 
relatively more sophisticated crust of the regional popu¬ 
lation are not equally cordial. The following is represen¬ 
tative of several comments : 

“The close relations between Meos and Hindus is 
now confined to the broad masses of the illiterate 
peoples. The mind of those exposed to school 
education and nurtured in sophisticated circles, has not 
remained unscathed from the virus of communalism. 

“The Meos complain that in schools and colleges 
and Government employment the Hindus discriminate 
against them. Their children do not find congenial 
atmosphere in schools such as those in Palwal and 
other towns on the borders of Mewat. . .” 

In other words, the Meo feels completely at home as 
long as he is tilling his soil or tending to his animals. 
But even on the borders of Mewat, whether in school or 
■in office or in Court, he tends to suffer from the feeling 
of being different. 

(6) Relation with the Refugees 

These too have been partly dealt with in an earlier 
•section. Suffice it then to say that if there is any widely 
pervading inter-communal problem it is mostly with (a) 
the strangers that have been dispersed in the villages of 
the entire°Mewat, and (b) with the administration which 
could not but resort to this dispersion in view of the 
influx of refugees as an aftermath of the partition. 

But in most cases the Meos have by now established 
mutually good relations even with these groups. It is 
•only in individual cases that problems crop up and every 
■such instance is magnified in such proportions as to dwarf 
the thousands of instances of mutual accommodation. It 
as these individual instances which have suggested the few 
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adverse comments received in answer to the question, 
under discussion : 

“The policy of allotting houses and lands to. 
refugees from Pakistan in far-flung interior villages, 
of Mewat is not a sound one. Placing refugees in a 
village of say three hundred population in the heart of 
Mewat is convenient neither to the small number of 
the refugees, nor to the Meos of the village. The 
refugees still carry a certain bitterness born of 
their experiences with the Muslims of Pakistan and 
when a refugee family is again surrounded by Muslims 
it either sells out or remains constantly beset with 
fear and suspicion. The refugees lean on Government 
officials and this enhances the recentment of the Meos 
against them. Tension bom out of this mutual sus¬ 
picion and fear is potentially harmful to the region as 
a whole. 

“The experience of even the urban Banias in U.P., 
Rajasthan and elsewhere has been that the refugee 
trader is a very superior competitor and by adopting 
various methods of intelligent business he can easily 
dominate the local market. The simple Meo stands 
no comparison and so there is a wide-spread feeling 
that this rehabilitation policy has introduced a new 
form of exploitation in the Meo economy”. 

(c) Relations with Ncn-Meo Muslims 

It would be a grave error to think that the rugged 
and rural Meo tends to be subdued by the relatively more 
sophisticated Muslims of the towns and the city. On the 
contrary, such is the Meos pride in his ancestry that 
inwardly if not outwardly, he tends to look down upon 
other Muslims —individuals, of course, being excepted. 
The Syeds and perhaps Pathans he may look upon as his 
equals but the less conspicuous strata of Muslim society 
the Meo treats with contempt. 

“There is a widespread story that a Patwari enquir¬ 
ed about the caste of a Mirasi who happened to be 
sitting beside a Meo. The Mirasi answered : ‘I am a 
Syed! Hearing this, the Meo was outraged and spoke 
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with indignation: ‘If he, a Mirasi, can be a Syed then 
I, who am a Meo, can claim to be God himself!’ 

“Apart from being physically stronger and more 
ruggedly courageous than most of the caste groups 
of the region the Meos feel that they have performed 
great deeds in history and have been, in a way, the 
defendants of the Mewat and even of Delhi itself. 
Some still regard Delhi as their birthright. Others 
have not yet forgotten the old saying : “Jab Tab 
Dilli Tomar Ki.” To them this means that at least 
such Meos as claim to be Tomar Banshis can be the 
only legitimate rulers of Delhi. Any other ruler is at 
best a usurper !” 

This inflated ego partly helps and partly hinders the 
non-Meo Muslims in gaining the favour of the Meos. 
Even the Tablighi Jamaat exploits this pride and is, in 
turn, defeated by it. The Meo is willing to observe the 
outward insigaia of the over-confident Muslim; but 
attempts at breaking the sanguinary patterns of marriage 
and family relations he will not tolerate. The Jamaat has 
to go slow lest they disturb a proud hornets’ nest. 

To end this section the following actual example from 
the proceedings of a Court of law in Mewat will establish 
the innate goodness of the real Meo who identifies himself 
so closely with his neighbours : 

“In February, 1964, the Judicial authority at Alwar 
District faced an unusual situation when dealing with 
a young Jat who had confessed to a murder. 

“A Meo youth had also handed himself to the 
Police confessing to the same crime. 

“The Jat, in turn, insisted that his Meo friend was 
taking the crime upon himself in order to save his 
friend the Jat. 

“The case lasted several weeks and both the Jat 
and the Meo were so stubborn that the Judge could 
come to no decision and had to refer the case to the 
higher court. . .” 

The outcome, whatever it may have been, is of no 
consequence to us in this study. All that matters to us 
is the clear evidence of the very nature of the people 
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inhabiting this rugged region and the inter-communal 
relations between them. It is such relations that we 
need to establish between each and every community in 
India and perhaps even with the myriad communities 
that go to make our neighbour, Pakistan. 

3.15 To Teach or Not to Teach 

Question 8. What is the general attitude of the Moes 
towards school education of boys and girls ? 

The answers to this question give a fair indication of 
the meaning which modern education has in the minds of 
the respondents. Obviously it conjures up for them the 
picture of a government-managed school providing 
instruction in the three R’s in the primary classes and 
going upto the 10th class leading to the High School 
examination which, in turn, points to the Bachelor’s 
degree. Out of every hundred boys that enter the 
primary stage practically half leave school after a year or 
two and then the rate of drop-outs decreases until 10, or 
less, pass the High School examination. These ten have 
tad a smattering of English, a little of mathematics and 
science, history and geography. In former times they 
learnt Urdu which has now been replaced by Hindi. They 
come out qualified for little else than teaching in village 
schools or for clerical jobs in some Government offices. 
Multi-purpose or technical schools, polytechnics and 
industrial training institutes are too new to have become 
a part of the Meos’ conception of “modern education.” 

Education by itself conjures for him another image 
too. That of a maktab or madrasah in which the pupils 
learn to read a little Urdu which they partially understand 
and a little more of Arabic which they understand still 
less. All that is really acquired is the ability to recite, 
badly, a few verses of the Quran. The products carry 
these accomplishments as a badge distinguishing them 
from all and sundry. 

With these two conceptions of “modern education” 
and “religious education,” the Meo is quite justified in 
wondering whether to teach or not to teach his boys and 
still more so his girls. 
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Kis sons will engage in ploughing the land and in 
managing the animals, his daughters—thanks to the 
taboo~ on boys marrying outside the community—will 
readily find husbands and they too will be engaged 
throughout their lives in field and household. Where then 
is the need of spending money on sending them to school 
where they are likely to acquire notions out of tune with 
the rhythms of rural life ? 

He sees many products of these schools to warn him 
against such folly—boys with a smattering of what they 
call science and with the acquired ability to use a few 
ingreji words that confound the older folk, putting up 
their noses at the smell of cowdung and urine ! Others 
also he has seen on whom the Mullahs have cast their 
spell and who, with shaved heads and young beards, 
assume airs of being learned and even holy. They too 
are lost to the field and the barn. 

Teaching his girls ? That is a still more ridiculous 
proposition ! Are they not, even after two years of the 
three R’s likely to frown at cleaning the cow barns or 
rubbing the utensils ? And what guarantee is there that 
his pretty little daughter will not arouse the avarice of the 
mulla who might want to run away and marry the 
innocent angel ? 

And yet, there is that young Meo vakil. How humbly 
he himself had to behave before this young kinsman whose 
only qualification for superiority was his modern educa¬ 
tion. Should he not give his son also an opportunity to 
acquire that exalted position ? 

And that lady-doctor whom he had seen arriving in a 
car at the Alwar hospital ? Didn’t some one say that she 
was a Meoni who had been brought up in Delhi and given 
modern education ? Could his own daughter acquire such 
status if he sent her to school ? 

It is such contradictory contemplations that make the 
question—to teach or not to teach—a poignant one for 
the Meo father. Until recently his answer was a definite 
‘No’. Recently, the respondents indicate, he is beginning 
to say ‘why not,’ and sometimes, ‘yes’, but reluctantly. 

Here is a miscellany of excerpts from the answers and 
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some of our own comments to explain them : 

“Until very recently the Meos, being an agricultural 
community, did not regard formal education as a 
profitable proposition. The desire to teach boys 
enough to enable them to read religious books was, 
however, widespread.” 

In other words, the Meos assumed that religious 
education stood for moral education and therefore set a 
value upon it as conducive for the better life. Since 
school education did not help to improve their living 
they had given it little value. 

“The opening of the Brayne Meo High School at 
Nuh in the early twenties caught the Meo imagination 
and a section from amongst the prosperous class 
began to send their sons to school. During the past 
forty years hundreds of Meo boys passed out of this 
and some other schools in the region.” 

Mr. Brayne was the Commissioner of the Gurgaon 
Division in the early twenties and was blessed with a flare 
for rural reconstruction. His books, Up from Poverty 
an d Socrates in an Indian Village played a conspicuous 
part in arousing interest in village life and rural develop¬ 
ment—particularly in this region. The High School 
established during his regime at Nuh still functions but 
has lost most of its vitality. 

“The sorry state of the Brayne Meo High School 
is a great set-back for the entire Meo community. A 
large amount of money which constituted the assets of 
the school prior to Partition, has been locked up with 
Government on the ground that several of the trustees 
have migrated to Pakistan and some of these, on the 
ground that some Meos too have migrated, might 
■claim the transfer of a part if not the whole of the 
onus. 

“The strain and uncertainty imposed by this 
unfortunate restraint have led to mutual recrimina¬ 
tions on the part of those of the management who still 
remain and would like the school to play an effective 
part in the life of the Meo community. Some want 
to introduce a religious curriculum also. Some insist 
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<on Urdu being continued despite its being more or 
less excluded from the school policy of the Haryana 
-Government. Others would like to introduce crafts 
and agriculture as optional subjects. Each of these 
proposals is either opposed by some other members 
or fails to become operative for lack of funds. The 
frustrations and factions thus engendered have further 
•damaged the image of the school in the minds of the 
Meos and the non-Meos alike.” 

“The experience of the Meo boys leaving school 
after 1947 has been anything but pleasant. They used 
to find ready employment in the military and the 
police. But for many years after 1947 many young 
men who had passed out of the school loitered with¬ 
out employment and were problems to their house¬ 
holds while they sought any job that they could 
secure. This situation naturally chilled the enthusiasm 
of many a parent who had hoped that education for 
his son would bring him and his house-hold a release 
from the drudgery and uncertainties of the agricultural 
occupation. It made them prefer to keep their sons 
illiterate rather than spend money to provide them 
education that would make them unfit for life. 

“The result of this experience is that the little 
amount of school education still found among the 
Meos is restricted to the economically top-most 
members of the community. These families send their 
children to school on the calculated risk that even if it 
did not serve to secure for them an adequate return 
by way of employment and status the economic self- 
sufficiency of the family would not be much effected— 
■education would be at least an ornament to their 
social prestige.” 

And here is an excerpt regarding religious education : 

“Due to the impact of the Tablighi Jamaat a section 
■of the Meos has become inclined to send its boys to 
the Maktabs or religious schools. But the outcome 
of this trend is equally frustrating. The products of 
these schools loo have no other openings but to seek 
employment in other maktabs and there cannot be 
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enough of these to absorb them all. 

“These young men can contribute little even to the' 
moral and spiritual needs of the community. They,, 
no doubt, offer their prayers regularly and in the 
appearance and daily conduct show that they conform 
to the fundamental rituals of religion. But it is 
difficut to establish their superiority over the illiterate- 
Meos in the conduct of daily life.” 

It would be a different thing altogether if this dual 
function of religious and secular education were combined 
in all educational institutions. Notwithstanding these 
factors deterring the Meos from responding to the calls of 
education, almost all respondents indicated that, in keep¬ 
ing with the unbelievable urge to school education over 
the length and breadth of this vast country, the Meos too 
are beginning to be more and more inclined to send their 
children—of course boys more than girls—to school. 

Obviously one of the factors contributing to this trend 
is the gradual reform which is taking place in the very 
curricula and syllabi of the schools themselves. Apart 
from the changed impression provided by the multi¬ 
purpose high schools and the Industrial Training Institutes 
launched in towns accessible to the Meos, the different 
education departments of the Haryana and Rajasthan 
Governments functioning in the Districts of Gurgaon, 
Alwar and Bharatpur have themselves been engaged in 
giving a more utilitarian bias to the curricula of general 
education. And this, naturally, is, changing the conception 
of education and making it more popular. 

There are rumours that the funds available in the 
Wakf Board of the Punjab are to be utilized for organiz¬ 
ing a Polytechnic especially adapted to the educational 
needs of the Meos as a community. Well-intended as this 
move might be, it is still to be seen how soon and how 
well the institution functions. Whether it creates other 
problems for the Meos and whether the utilization of 
these funds to provide a large number of scholarships to 
the Meo students to enrol themselves in polytechnics, 
open to all communities would not be conducive of more- 
good to the Meos are also questions to which answers 
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will be provided by the future alone. 

3.16 Political Consciousness 

Question 9. What is the response of the Meos towards 
the existing political parties and other 
attempts to organize them as a political' 
entity ? 

In terms of democratic politics a population of 300 
thousand means about 100,000 heads who can vote one 
way or another and thus possess the potentiality of up¬ 
setting the apple-carts of political parties even as strongly 
entrenched as the Congress Party of India. That is one 
of the reasons why the Meos have become the concern of' 
several people conscious of political implications or aspir¬ 
ing to local leadership. 

In contrast to this is the excessive naivete of the mass 
of Meo population in which the weight of the vote is 
still hardly appreciated. Thanks to the hold of the tradi¬ 
tion, and the legends of the past which they still continue- 
to hear, the Meo mind is still essentially feudal. When 
Jawaharlal Nehru visited the Mewat in 1961 to ask for 
their vote they were elated beyond words because the 
successor of the Emperor Akbar had himself come to 
solicit a favour ! 

“How could they refuse ? It is true that the Cong¬ 
ress candidate was a Jat and the only Meo who was 
in the contest had been put up by the Communist 
Party. But Jawaharlal represented the crown at Delhi, 
which their fore-fathers had defied, the authority 
which they both feared and respected and admired as 
their victorious enemy. Were not all their defeats of' 
the past vindicated when this great sovereign himself 
came to their door begging for their vote for the 
Congress ? 

“All the Pal and Gotra loyalties and even the bonds 
of kinship were forgotten. Even the relatives of the 
Meo candidate voted for the Jat. The poor Meo 
candidate who had banked on a 100,000 votes of his. 
community lost even his deposit!” 

The fact that Jawaharlal Nehru went himself to get 
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their vote shows the political weight of the Meos_in their 

constituency but their response clearly manifested their 
own rusticity and ignorance of the set-up which now 
prevails in the country. 

They are not sufficiently aware of their numerical 
strength, but they are more than adequately conscious of 
their geographical spread as a community. For long they 
had regarded the Alwar State as the emblem of their clan 
and over long periods the Rajas of that State too had 
identified themselves with the Meos and their traditions. 
But, repeatedly, there had been clashes also. A large tablet 
in the guest-house over-looking the Siliser lake records in 
boldly printed English, the numerous times that Alwar 
Rajas have subdued the turbulent Meos. The Meos, in 
turn, have never forgotten these bloody onslaughts. ’But. 
the real concentration of Meos was not in Alwar or 
Bharatpur, but in the region separating these States from 
Delhi. The British had incorporated this region in the 
Province of Punjab. Nonetheless the Meos have for long 
believed that the entire Mewat belongs to the Meos 

, ; I he ^ e ° Updsing ’ fanned by the British in 1932, had 
led the Meos to hope that a predominantly Meo State 
•would emerge through an amalgamation of the Meo 
regions of Alwar, Bharatpur and Gurgaon. But this 
would be the last thing which any Government in Delhi 
least of all the British, would willingly sponsor. Their 
hopes soon subsided. 

In 1947 while Hyderabad and Kashmir and even 
Travancore and Junagadh dreamt of sovereignty and 
independence, the Meos too, perhaps, aspired to that 
political distinction. It was perhaps this that brought 
retaliation from the State forces of Alwar and Bharatpur 
Be that as it may, the fact remains that the Meos are 
deeply conscious of the distinctness of their identity ; and 
increasing literacy and economic viability will make them 
as politically potent, at least in their own region, as the 
Negroes are getting to be in the southern constituencies of 
the United States. Therein lies the concern of the Tablighi 
Jamaat and the Congress and the Communist Party and 
even the Jan Sangh to win their appreciation if not their 
■loyalty. 
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Illiteracy, however, is the barrier that comes in the 
way of their political development. The literacy percent¬ 
ages in Bharatpur, Alwar and Nuh regions were found to 
be no more than 5, 6 and 12 respectively. Naturally, no 
newspapers—those agencies which make or mar public 
sentiments—can hope to flourish : 

“The whole region has only one fortnightly paper 
published in Urdu, but, ironically, bearing an English 
name —Meo Gazette. It is published by a young man 
now enrolled in the Congress party. The circulation 
even of this one paper is extremely limited and he has 
himself to carry it on at a loss, partly as a hobby and 
partly for the prestige it brings him.” 

In this placid sea of political apathy the few fish that 
have learnt to come to the surface, through religious 
pretensions or College education, naturally skim over the 
surface and remain in the public view. 

“Surveying the political scene one is struck by the 
appalUng lack of political consciousness among the 
Meo mass. A few young law graduates have obviously 
tried to exploit this situation for their own personal 
ends and the people vote for them first because they 
belong to their community and because there is 
hardly any rival worth the name.” 

(a) The Congress Organization 

As in the rest of India the Congress has relatively a 
greater hold on the Mewat than other political parties. 
But this is not because it has a net-work of organization 
in the region. The decades-old prestige of that Party and 
the fact of its being the ruling party makes such organiza¬ 
tion unnecessary. One cannot help hearing of the 
•Congress in all agencies of administration. 

“The Meos vote for the Congress not because they 
understand its programme and policies, but because 
some of their erstwhile Unionist leaders still support 
the Congress. 

“Few Congress workers as such are to be seen in 
Mewat except in the months and weeks preceding 
elections. Then they come repeatedly and extol 
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Congress candidates—Meos and non-Meos^and' 
assure themselves of votes with fair promises.” 

(ft) The Communist Party 

The Communist Party has a few pockets in the 
Gurgaon region and its workers organize meetings and 
demonstrations. There is also a small pocket in Ferozpur 
Jhirka and another near Kot. But the party has a more 
extensive influence in the Alwar region where they have 
three M.L.As., mostly due to Meo support, and maintain 
regular contact both with the Meos and the refugees from 
Pakistan who have settled in the region. 

“Among the Meos themselves, however, there is. 
only one Communist leader and even he lives in Delhi 
or Gurgaon. So while the Communist Party is not., 
unknown in the Mewat its influence is not deep- 
rooted.” 

“The Mewat still remembers with affection a 
certain Dr. K.M. Ashraf, a Communist who hailed 
from a village in Alwar and who had been active in 
the uprising of 1932 and again in the so-called Hindu- 
Muslim riots of 1948.” 

“During the freedom struggle the Mewat region was- 
a good shelter for underground workers and the- 
Communists in particular found safe shelter in many 
Meo villages where they were literally kept under- 
ground m what used to be aptly termed as ‘dens’ 
They had then won so much sympathy from the- 
si mple vmagers that instances were not unknown 
when Meos had banded together and raided both 
police-men and police-stations for releasing political 
detenues. Naturally, many bad paid for their ex¬ 
uberance by themselves being incarcerated.” 

(0 


to 


The Jan Sangh 

In contrast to the smaller villages, the Jan Sangh is 
be found only in the smaller and larger towns where 
Meos are either in a minority or not to be found at all. 
The Bania community, which always seeks shelter and 
protection, as also some refugees who have not yet found 
their roots in the soil, subscribe to this Party, which lays 
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;a premium on quasi-military organization and provides 
training and incentives for lathi training and physical 
discipline. 

Many towns in Alwar and Bharatpur have organiza¬ 
tional units conforming to the Jan Sangh pattern. 

■(d) The Tablighi Jamaat 

It must be remembered that this loose organization has 
been operating in the Mewat for the past 40 years. Its 
influence therefore is quite discernible in the Nuh region, 
•where the Meos’ dress and appearance are more distinc¬ 
tively Muslim than in other regions. 

This movement, though one of religious revival, 
•claims to be governed by the Deoband School which 
•combines adherence to Islamic way of life with a nationa¬ 
listic outlook in common with the Congress. It is this 
which makes it communally innocuous but imbred with 
•dangerous political potentialities for any individual or 
group who would exploit, or at least neutralize, the Meos 
in the political arena. 

<e) Ad-hoc Groupings 

While illiteracy and rusticity hinders the functioning 
of all these large-scale organizations, the local and seaso¬ 
nal needs of the people throw up ad-hoc or purely 
functional organizations in almost each and every village: 

“The Bharat Sevak Samaj functions in a few 
villages and while organizations for women, child 
welfare or for helping the handicapped are nowhere to 
be found, there are numerous voluntary organizations 
aimed at promoting religious education, or physical 
culture such as wrestling and lathi-play. But these 
are generally informal. They have no constitutions, 
no regular membership and no regular funds. During 
Muharrum and other occasions requiring group action 
a few individuals come forward, collect the required 
fund, and organize activities on an ad-hoc basis.” 

The Mewat, in short, is still in a political slumber. 
But it has the potentialities of awakening. It is for the 
■constructive forces to see that its awakening is channelled 
in directions conducive to national and secular solidarity. 
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3.17 The Meos vis-a-vis the Administration 

Question 10. What is the general attitude of the Meos 
towards the officials and the activities started 
by Government—particularly towards the 
Community • Development programme and 
Panchayati Raj ? 

The answers to this question have brought out 
several aspects of the situation : 

(a) Their Historical Memory Makes the Meos 
Suspicious of Government 

“The attitude of the Meos towards Government 
officials and development schemes is conditioned by 
the memories of persecution which the Meos have 
inherited. Somehow they have always been in the bad 
books of the powers at Delhi and their legends and 
songs are full of such conflict. 

“Rarely, indeed, has a Government been beneficent 
to them—be it Hindu, Muslim or British. Naturally, 
therefore, they have a lurking suspicion against the 
present administration as well. They cannot help 
feeling suspicious of any altruistic overtures which are 
ostensibly in their interest. Somewhere, they feel, 
there is more than appears on the surface. 

“Administration has always kept them down, re¬ 
sented their attempts to rise as a community. They have- 
ever been fleeced by the Rajahs, the Maharajas, the 
Tahsildars, the Police, the Patwaris and even by the- 
influential in their own community. They cannot 
therefore easily reconcile Departments of public service 
with the ideas regarding Government deeply imbedded 
in the memories.” 

( b ) Resentments Engendered Recently are Still Unhealed 

To add to the memories inherited from their fore¬ 
fathers, the mature among the Meos themselves remember 
vividly the stern part played by the administration of 
Alwar, and Bharatpur in the days before and after the 
Partition : 

“Unfortunately, the very beginning of popular rule 
in their region brought disaster to the Meos. Hundreds 
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were killed, thousands at least tried to flee to Pakistan. 
These explosions were not the outcome of inter-com¬ 
munal tensions : they were the results of organized, 
persecution by incensed feudal administrations.” 

“A sense of insecurity and inferiority born of the 
thirties and forties of this century still lurks in the 
minds of the Meos as a community while many indivi¬ 
duals too are still haunted by these spectres of the 
not-so-distant past. Even after the lapse of twenty 
years troubles have not ceased to worry quite a large 
number of the Meos. Some have still to run to the 
courts and the police-stations because, due to some 
technical difficulties they have not been able to get 
back their lands and houses after returning to their 
villages from the places of shelter which they had. 
found during the Partition days.” 

“There are still a few thousand Meos who, in spite 
of living in India for the past fifteen or sixteen years 
are treated as Pakistanis because they had actually, or 
presumably, crossed the border in the days of their 
terror. The police prosecutes them and the courts, 
order them to be expelled from the country. They 
are physically expelled across the border, but find 
their way back again. This harassment to individuals 
cannot but affect the community as a whole.” 

“There is an attitude of contempt and suspicion 
against the Meos in the minds of officialdom. When¬ 
ever there is the slightest communal tension the 
Meos are the first to be searched and harassed.” 

“Unfortunately, the earnest work of rehabilitation 
through non-government agencies, started during the 
visits of Mahatma Gandhi and Acharya Vinoba 
Bhave, was abandoned soon after they left the region. 
If that work had been kept up by non-officials at the 
District and Tehsil levels an abiding sense of confi¬ 
dence may have been restored.” 

(c) Lack of Rapport with Officialdom 

Some of the answers have brought out the more imme¬ 
diate causes of a lack of rapport between the villagers. 
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and the officials responsible for their welfare. The follow¬ 
ing comment pertains specifically to the half of Mewat 
now falling under the Haryana aministration 

“It is not always recognized that the‘Mewat’located 
in the south of Delhi is ethnologically very different 
from the ‘Punjab’ which lies essentially to the west and 
north-west of that capital. It was the British policy 
of juxtaposing local forces, one against the other, that 
bad bulged the province of Punjab into the south and 
thus extended it into the region which should have 
been included either in Rajasthan, Delhi or U.P. They 
bad counted on the rough Punjabis controlling the 
rugged Mewaties. To them it did not matter that 
those were two very different peoples.” 

“If the officials, working in the Gurgaon region of 
Mewat were mainly from the states of Rajasthan and 
iU.P. and not from the interior of Punjab, it would be 
easier for the people to draw closer to them and develop 
mutual co-operation. Punjabi officials have altogether 
a different socio-economic background and because 
their own native regions are far more developed eco¬ 
nomically it is difficult for them to understand the 
problems of a backward area such as Mewat.” 

“There is a cultural affinity between the Meos and 
the people of Rajasthan, Delhi and U.P. They would 
be happy if the Tehsils of Nuh and Ferozpur Jhirka 
were to be incorporated with Rajasthan, Delhi or U.P.” 
Another aspect of this lack of rapport is brought out 
.-as follows : 

“Officials are seldom taken seriously because their 
work is regarded mostly as paper-filling and window- 
dressing. The older among the Meos know that 
whether the lower echelons of administration made a 
positive contribution or not the figures that they jotted 
down and the picture of prosperity which they painted 
in words would earn for them both security and pro¬ 
motion. To those in the more remote villages they 
are indeed a rare sight and rarer still is an official 
known personally to those recluses of the isolated 
habitations.” 
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<(cf) Positive Complaints against Officialdom are not 
Lacking 

Some answers to this question indicated a bitterness 
born out of individual experiences and specific behaviour 
jpatterns attributted to officials : 

“The experience one has of petty officials of the 
Revenue and the Police departments is not commendable 
in any rural society and Mewat is no exception. But the 
Meos have also been victims of all those corrupt 
practices which the executive and the judicial autho¬ 
rities indulge in at the Tehsil and even at the District 
level. These experiences at the different strata make 
them extremely wary and suspicious. To believe that 
a Government is all out to help and serve them is 
beyond their imagination.” 

“Corruption, bribery, intimidation and coercion are 
Tampant in Mewat. Naturally these make the Meos 
•afraid and suspicious of the Patwari, the Police men 
and even the development staff. The latter are there¬ 
fore kept as distant as the former.” 

“Extension workers in the C.D. programme are 
not well versed in their respective fields, inexperienced 
■agricultural extension workers and young, unmarried 
mid-wives can be of little assistance in the face of 
practical difficulties.” 

“Unfortunately, factionalism is as widespread in 
Meo villages as in others in the region. The officials 
often take advantage of this weakness and the fac- 
tionalists in turn utilize the officials to achieve their 
own ends. In some cases village officials deliberately 
encourage factionalism and get their own interests 
served thereby. Officials are generally hand and glove 
with corrupt and self-seeking sarpanches and most of 
the bunglings in the Panchayat funds are hushed up.” 

<e) Some Specific Instances Resented 

A few responses indicated specific instances leading to 
mistrust in officialdom : 

“The Meos are unable to understand why the highly 
drummed up scheme of digging a canal through the 
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Mewat region has been postponed and even smalB 
measures to provide the area with irrigation facilities, 
are denied.” 

“Seeds are available only to a limited number of 
people. Fertilizers, taccavi and other assistance also- 
go only to the privileged few. The Meos have seen 
little of farm machinery. No one bothers even to 
tell them about such things let alone providing facili¬ 
ties for buying them. One type of iron plow they 
had been recommended to try and that proved to be 
troublesome to the bullocks.” 

“The Chinese aggression of 1962 had raised the 
bubble of a Village Volunteer Force, but like a bubble 
it soon subsided. Few people among the Meos had 
even heard of the Saving Scheme and the Defence 
Bonds. Even the Panchayats had by now forgotten 
these transitory words.” 

(/) Local Impediments to Administrative Efficiency 

While most of the responses gave a somewhat dubious, 
impression of the public servants’ role in the socio¬ 
economic pattern of Mewat a few did present the other- 
side of the picture : 

“The Meos are themselves to be blamed not only 
for their ignorance and conservatism, but also for the 
groupism and factionalism rampant in every Meo. 
village. A number of development schemes have had 
to remain in cold storage or have even been sabotaged 
simply because one or another group in a village is 
hostile to the individual or group which took the 
initiative. A water supply scheme in one village was 
thus sabotaged by a group of its own people ; in 
another it had to be carried out exclusively at govern¬ 
ment expense and at the risk of the Sarpanch being 
beaten up by a group from his own village for trying 
to complete the project.” 

(g) Rays of Optimism 

This gloomy atmosphere in which it is so difficult to 
build up vistas of progress in the foreseeable future is 
edged with light and hope by some responses : 
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“The Meos on the whole are not hostile towards 
the development programme, which it must be 
remembered is still new to the area. In spite of various 
obstacles such as poverty, official indifference and 
apathy, ignorance and factionalism, an element o, 
eagerness to avail of advice and to improve their own 
lot is now clearly visible.” 

All these comments taken together leave an indelible 
impression of the difficulties in the way of socio-economic 
development, which,' in the final analysis, has to be 
achieved through the constructive interaction between the 
prople and the public servants be they of the revenue, or 
police or panchayati raj. And before such interaction can 
be fruitful it has to become smooth and imbued with 
mutual trust and confidence. It is the building up of suck 
rapport which needs to be aimed at by the entire 
machinery of development in the Mewat as throughout 
the 500,000 villages of this vast land. 

3.18 Mobilizing the Meos 

Question 11. On what lines and in what direction can the 
Meos be aroused to activity and mutual service 
to the community ? 

This was apparently a question involving social 
dynamics and strangely enough, all the answers, without 
exceptions, state that the pride of the Meos can alone 
provide the leverage for “their lifting themselves,” as the 
Americans say, “with their boot-straps.” 

(a) Competitions 

The organization of competitions of every imaginable 
description, provided only that they are conducive to the 
social good, are bound to arouse them from their lethargy 
as easily as opportunities of gambling bring them suddenly 
to life 

An illustration of the effect which such competitions 
may have is illustrated by the enthusiasm which elections 
to the Panchayats arouse. There is a fever of excitment in 
the whole constituency. Village loyalties, Gotra loyalties, 
communal loyalties all compete, each with all the others. 
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And then once the election is over all enthusiasm subsides. 
Whether the elected Sarpanch or the different Village 
Panches do any work or not is their business. The 
community as a whole has reverted to its somnolence ! 

So here lies a clue for all the development departments 
functioning in the Mewat—Agriculture, Animal Husbandry, 
Cooperation, Cottage Industries, Health, Education, Boy 
Scouts, Adult Literacy as well as Community Development 
in general. Let each agency involved work out a programme 
of competitions at the village, at the Gram Panchayat 
and the Panchayat Samithi level. Let them cease to offer 
unsolicited and oft-unheeded advice. Let them, instead, 
set up one village against another, one group of villages 
against another group in health competition each in its 
own field, and soon the Mewat will be astir. 

(6) Enrolment in Police and Army 

The Police and the Army offer the other channels 
along which the pride of the Meos can be led to the 
advantage of the country as a whole. 

Attempts were made to ascertain the role which the 
Meos had played, and now play, in the Indian army and 
the State Police ; but very little data could be collected. 

One stray reference indicated that in 1914 the total 
population of the Meos in the Punjab had been estimated 
as 61,000 and that there were Meos in some Infantry 
regiments in the First World War that had followed. 

In 1936, their male population, in the Punjab, was esti¬ 
mated at 72,000 and nearly 3,000 Meos were serving in 
the army in the Second World War. They were recognized 
to be good material for the infantry. 

Obviously the figure 72,000 males covers the Gurgaon 
District alone. Whether the Meos from Alwar and Bharat- 
pur too were enlisted in the Indian army is difficult to 
determine. But even these stray references indicate that, 
even if only one-third of these 72,000 males can be assumed 
to be within the age-limits required by the Indian army, 
this 3.8% of the total males magnifies itself to 10 or 12 
per cent of the eligible Meos. In other words, during the 
1939-45 World War one in every 10 or even 9 Meos of 
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eligible age was enrolled in the Indian Army. 

How exactly did the Meo comport himself in that 
organization ? Did he prove his mettle equal to theJator 
the Gurkha ? Or was he found to be too impetuous, too 
unruly, too proud to be regimented ? Even if the replies to 
the above question were unfavourable to the Meos they 
would be misleading. From all that we have been able to 
ascertain the Meos could not have given their hearts to 
their British masters. Their innate pride in India could not 
have bent their will altogether to a foreign over-lordship. 
And perhaps the British Army officers too were sufficiently 
sensitive to this hidden resistance. That is why one seldom 
hears of an all-out Meo regiment on lines of Gurkha and 
Jat resiments. It was perhaps a result of this mutual atti¬ 
tude that the Meos were always scattered in different units 
and while there probably were non-commissioned officers 
chosen from amongst them one has hardly ever heard of 
a Meo amona the upper echelons of the Indian army 
during British times. This fact itself should, however, 
qualify them all ihe better for the army of Independent 
India. For it is almost certain that many an Abdul Hamid 
will rise among them and they will prove as stubborn against 
any external enemy wanting to enter their country as they 
proved to be with a foreigner ruling in it. 

Unfortunately, the rate of their enrolment in the Indian 
Army at least as far as impressions go, has been on the 
decline after 1947. The unfortunate situation in which 
these Meos found themselves in 1948 has left an unsavoury 
ji^jpj*£ggjoQ of them in the minds of both Police and Army 
officials; and this, in turn, breeds a bitterness in the minds 
of the Meos themselves. They feel discriminated against, 
almost suspected of disloyalty. To a people who, for 
generations, have defied all intrusion into their domain 
this has a corrosive effect. 

A change in the attitude of the administration will 
evoke an instant reaction and we shall soon begin to hear 
of a reawakening in all spheres of their social life. 







4 . Sampled House-holds 

Answers to a Questionnaire 


IN CHAPTER one were presented the statistical and carto¬ 
graphic analyses which involved so much time and delay. 
The second chapter covered a survey of scattered histori¬ 
cal data. In the third chapter were presented the obser¬ 
vations and the opinions of those who were either Meos 
themselves or were known to know much about them. 
Those who have gone through all these three chapters will 
have perhaps begun to feel that they already know some¬ 
thing about this rugged and charming piece of humanity. 

In this fourth chapter we shall go into a more detailed 
analysis of the socio-economic life of the Meos as ascer¬ 
tained by answers given by some 250 Meos themselves to 
almost as many questions, each of which was explained 
to every individual Meo who had to'arw.vcr it These 
detailed questions and answers might not be of particular 
interest to the casual reader, but to any one concerned 
more directly with these people and who may have the 
des.re or the duty to play a part in the future evolution 
of this community will find the contents of this chapter 
indispensable for obtaining a grasp over the socio-econo¬ 
mic problems facing it. 

4.1 Preparation of the Questionnaires 

. “ T ,° be able t0 ask a question,” some one has said 
“is to know half the answer.” In other words even to 
prepare an intelligent questionnaire one has to acquire 
some general background about the field to be surveyed. 
So the project was initiated by a senior invesigator visit¬ 
ing the Mewat, establishing contacts with some important 
representatives of the Meo community, enlisting their 
sympathies and co-operation and then framing questions 
which would seem relevant to them in addition to eliciting 
answers that would be illuminating from the view-point 
of the investigation. 
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Tbr-’e different questionnaires were evolved in this initial 
process. The first was based on a village inquiry schedule 
prepared by Prof. S.C. Dube of the National Institute of 
Community Development then located in Mussourie. 
This would briefiy serve to get a bird’s-eye view of the 
villages in which an adequate number of house-holders 
would be administered a more detailed questionnaire. 
The second consisted of only a few “open end” questions 
to which the elite and the intelligentsia among the Meos 
would be invited to give their opinions m their own words 
and with little regimentation. The answers obtained to 

these questions have already served as the basis for he 

latter half of Chapter Three in this report. The last of the 
three questionnaires consisted of a House-hold Interview 
Schedule which extended to over 35 cyclostyled foolscap 
pages and covered inquiries into the fields of agriculture, 
■‘animal husbandry, industries, business deahngs education 

health etc. etc. It was estimated that to get one such 

•schedule adequately filled m would require at least an hour 

and a half and if it was to be ad f; n K lstered . to ^ 0 pr ^ v ° P t o 
not less than 375 man-hours would be required merely to 
secure the answers. Compiling the answers to each of 

the more than 100 questions and then extracting the 
logical meaning of the statistical answers would involve a 
further task but one of a some-what different complexion. 

The finalization of these three questionnaires m con¬ 
sultation with experts on the one hand and the loca 
intelligentsia on the other was itself felt to be a great 
achievement at that rime. The investigating group had 
not till then realized the hills and valleys which still lay 
between them and the goals they had set out to reach. 

4.2 Selecting the First Four Villages 

Under this heading it has of necessity to be mentioned 

that the study was conducted in four stages. Although 
the scheme had been framed and sanctioned to operate for 
a full year, it had been felt that it would be safer to com¬ 
plete a pilot survey covering only three months and 
utilizing only a quarter of the budget and then closing 
the project if it did not prove to be promising of results. 
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Only four villages were therefore selected for this first stage 
and the local intelligentsia were of course considered to- 
be the best judges as to which of the hundreds of Meo- 
villages would be most representative of the region. 

All the four villages therefore were selected on their 
advice ; all were in the Nuh Tahsil of Gurgaon District.. 
Their respective populations varied from 2,000 to 
6,000 ; the Meo proportions being 60 to 80 per cent. 
Two of these were located in the dry region through 
which the Delhi-Alwar road passes after leaving behind 

Gurgaon town, the headquarters of the Tahsil and Dist¬ 
rict bearing that name. The other two were located more 
to the east and it was the Agra Canal - branching out 
of the Jamuna river close to the Jamia Millia itself—that 
linked them to Delhi. They provided a contrast in econo¬ 
mic facilities. 

A description of these four villages according to data 
collected through the first of the three questionnaires 
mentioned above will, perhaps, help to give a clearer 
picture of village conditions in the rigion. But to avoid 
stale repetition we shall give these details in diminishing 
proportions and only then will go on to analyzing the 
answers obtained from the more technical questions of 
the third questionnaire. 

4.2! Ghasera 

This is a large village on the Delhi-Jaipur Hiehwar 
No. 8. It is situated 10 miles south of Gurgaon town and 
6 miles north of Nuh. The road between Rewari in the 
west and Ballabhgarh and Palwal in the east intersects, 
the Highway in this village. 

It has a population of about 6,000 or some 800 house¬ 
holds. About 500 of these house-holds belong to Meos 
and another 100 are inhabited by Sheikhs. There are 
aoout. 100 Bania house-holds and the remaining 100 
comprise of Faqirs and several castes including Harijans. 
Thus Ghasera has 75% Muslim population, 62°/ bein° 
Meos. The village has 8 Mosques, one Tdgah* and 2 
Temples. It is reported that in addition to Congress 
influence there are a few individuals subscribing to the: 
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political programme of the Hariana Samiti. The Jan Sangh 
is also reported to have some following among the Bania 
community. Literacy is claimed to be as high as 50 %,. 
but consists in most instances of ability to write one s 
name only. 

Ghasera is also important in local history. It was the 
home of Chauhan Bansi Rajpoots known as the Dehgal 
Pals and also as Ghaserias. These clans were important 
some 200 years ago. But it was also in Ghasera that 
Mahatma Gandhi had come to meet the Meos in the end 
of 1947 and had persuaded them to abide in their homes. 

The village lands cover some 2,000 acres, but no 
irrigation is possible. Its four tals, or ‘lakes’, are mere 
pools where water collects during the rains and dries up 
early in summer. It has 18 wells but their water is used 
only for drinking and house-hold purposes. The principal 
crops are wheat, jao, chana, sarson, arhar, jowar, bajra 
and guwar. 

Ghasera has a maktab and a primary school with 100 
pupils on the rolls. Its post office distributes mail once 
a day. There is no Government dispensary but people 
take recourse to a private practitioner with some local 
qualifications in medicine. The Gram Panchayat has 6 
Meo and 2 Non-Meo members whose average age is 
51 years. There are said to be 2 Co-operative Societies, 
one with 95 members and the other with only 10 members. 
The former is said to be almost defunct. 

4.22 Akhera 

Passing on from Ghasera to the south on the Highway 
one meets Nuh, the headquarters of the Tehsil of that 
name and the home of the famous Mayo Boys High 
School. Five miles beyond Nuh one comes to the village 
called Malab ; one has to go a mile on a kutcha road to 
the west to reach Akhera, the second of our first four 
villages. 

This one mile cart track can be traversed, even by a 
bullock cart or a jeep, during the dry season only. During 
and after the rainy season the low land forms into a 
shallow lake and isolates Akhera completely from the 
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highway. One has at places to wade through waist-high 
water to reach it. It provides a contrast to the accessi¬ 
bility of Ghasera. 

Akhera has a population of about 2,000 and its land 
boundary encircles some 6,500 acres of dry land. As in 
Ghasera, there are no irrigation sources. The five wells 
on the fringe of the village site and located in the adjoin¬ 
ing low lands are used only for drinking and house-hold 
purposes. There is also a fairly deep pond which gets 
filled up during the rains but dries up in the summer 
when water is most needed. 

But the land is rich and retentive of moisture. Hence 
four-fifths of the area lends itself to double cropping. 
The village produces all the crops found in Ghasera with 
a larger proportion of those grown in the rabi season. 

The population of 2,000 is grouped into about 300 
house-holds, three-fifths of them occupied by Meos. Of 
the remaining 60, 10 are occupied by Banias, 10 by 
Kumbhars and 40 by Harijans. But the 240 Meo house¬ 
holds are themselves grouped into three patties or localities, 
each known by the Gotra of its residents, viz., Babnawat 
Surawat and Manjblawat gotras. 

Akhera has 3 mosques, 1 idgah, 1 temple, 1 maktab 
functioning in a mosque, 1 primary school—with a single 
teacher and 45 pupils—and one Government Ayurvedic 
dispensary. It has no post office, its nearest veterinary 
dispensary is 6 miles away in Nuh and its co-operative 
society is said to have 50 members but there have been 
no transactions in the recent past. The village Panchayat 
has 7 members, 6 of whom are Meos. The average age 
of the members is only 40. 

One of the reasons why the Meo leaders had suggested 
Akhera for study was that it occupies a place in the 
minds of the Meo people. The village is famous for its 
being the birth-place of the Meo poet Sadullah Khan who 
flourished in the time of the Emperor Shah Alam 
(1707—12) and served in the then Meo Court at 
Ghasera. Sadullah Khan is credited with having com¬ 
posed innumerable dohas many of which are still popular 
throughout Mewat. He is also known for having pro- 
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duced a Mewati version of the Mahabharata based on the 
Sanskrit work of Vyas but modified according to the tra¬ 
ditions of the Meos who claim to be themselves the des¬ 
cendants of the Pandawas. The Mewati region, they 
assert, extended in those early days right up to 
Kurukshetra where the great battle raged, some 200 miles 
to the north of Akhera. The portions of Sadullah Khan’s 
version which are still extant are said to associate many 
incidents of the Mahabharata with particular place-names 
in the Mewat region. 

A remark recorded by our Investigator is too good to 
be omitted even from this bare description of a village : 

“One of the psychological aspects of the Meo 
people, therefore, is this : in spite of living a pastoral 
life and burdened with poverty, they still regard them¬ 
selves as high-born and descended from the most 
renowned among the earliest inhabitants of the 
country. Pride is expensive to maintain in poverty 
and the Meos pay the price for^ hugging on to one 
and unable to discard the other. 

4.23 (Cot and Alimeo 

The third and fourth villages suggested for survey 
were Kot and Alimeo, located about 5 miles from each 
other and about 20 miles to the east of Nuh on the 
road to Hodal. As contrasted to the two dry, un-irri- 
gated villages mentioned above the lands of these two 
villages are irrigated by the Agra Canal which branches 
out from the Jamuna at Okhla, close to the Jamia 
Millia. 

The villages have populations of 4,000 and 3,000 
respectively, 64% of the former and 71% of the latter 
comprising of Meos. In addition to the crops grown in 
the above°mentioned dry villages Kot and Alimeo grow 
mutter, moong, masoor, kapas and sugar-cane and 
almost’ all the land is under double cropping. With this 
abundance of irrigation—3 channels from the Agra 
Canal in each of the two villages—these two Meo 
habitations are economically affluent but no appearances 
betray their comparative prosperity. 
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Among them Kot has the distinction of having the 
remnants of a fort. In fact, the word Kot itself signifies 
a fortress and the place has therefore seen active days 
according to Meo history and legends. 

The Meos of Kot claim to belong to Chiraklaut Pal 
and those of Alimeo to the Dhamraut Pal—whether any 
one of the two claims superiority over the other it has. 
not been ascertained 

The Panchayats of both villages have 8 members each... 
seven among each group being Meos. The average age 
of the members is 42 in both cases. 

In Alimeo the primary school is said to have 100 
and the middle school 200 pupils. In Kot the primary 
school has 125 pupils. How many attend the Maktabhas.. 
not been recorded. 

4.3 Administering the Questionnaire 

These four villages having been decided upon the- 
question arose as to how the 25 house-holders from each 
of the four villages w’ere to be sampled. Here again it 
was the local leadership, residing mostly in Nuh, the 
headquarters of that Tahsil, that came to the help of the 
investigating party. Some of them even accompanied the 
party from Nuh and helped them to go round the villages 
marking, as decided beforehand, every 10th or 20th house 
that they passed by in their perambulations. Then they 
introduced them to the house-holders, assured them of 
the bona-fides of the questions and persuaded them to 
offer free, frank and truthful information. 

Through perseverance and persistence 25 question¬ 
naires in each of the four villages were thus filled in and 
in feverish haste the collected data was complied with 
statements covering the answers to each of the 100 or so 
questions. A preliminary report was prepared and sub¬ 
mitted to the Committee of Direction which decided to 
recommend that the survey should continue to operate for 
the rest of the sanctioned period and the investigation 
should be extended to the parts of Mewat incorporated, 
in Alwar and Bharatpur Districts as well. 
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4.4 Extending the Inquiry to Alwar and Bharatpur 

This meant a repetition of the whole process, making 
friends in the other two regions, selecting another 
eight villages at their suggestions, administering the 
questionnaire afresh in all these new villages and then 
statistically rehashing the old consolidated statements 
to cover the new data as well. All this too was 
gone through under somewhat adverse circumstances, 
the details of which need not mar the smoothness of 
this report. Suffice it to say that the statistical com¬ 
pilation was completed within the scheduled time and 
rough notes too were drafted. All that remained 
was the apparently simple task of writing up a coherent 
report based upon this conglomeration of un-coordinated 
facts. It was the completion of this task which was the 
responsibility of the person to whom the scheme was 
■entrusted. The bird’s-eye view that was needed to see this 
data in correct perspective and the undivided attention 
which alone can enable one to prepare a coherent report 

_j t was the lack of these two factors that have delayed 

’the present report for so long. 

Before proceeding further, however, attention may be 
drawn to Statement No. 4.1 which lists all the twelve 
villages that came to constitute the Statistical basis of this 
study. Column 6 lists these villages ; column 7 shows 
their location in relation to the towns of Nuh, Alwar and 
Gobindgarh ; the figures in the subsequent columns give 
the statistical dimensions of the sample covered by the 
250 house-holds in these 12 villages. 

4.5 General Characteristics of the Sampled House¬ 
holds 

And now for the answers to the questionnaries them¬ 
selves. 

The general characteristics—the ‘identification data’, 
as it is technically called—of the 2058 persons constituting 
the 250 sampled house-hold—the “S.H.” for bravity—are 
given in consolidated form in the first two statements in 
this chapter. The bottom figures of Statement No. 4.1 
indicate that the twelve villages together represented a 
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population of 21,400 in which 67%, or some 13,000, were 
Meos. These 13,000 therefore represented about 5 to 6 
per cent of the entire Meo community. Each of these 250 
sampled house-holds had an average of 8.2 occupants. 

The bottom line of Statement No. 4.2 indicates : 

( a ) that 87% of the respondents were married, 10% 
widowed and only 3% were unmarried ; 

(b) that 90% were cultivators of land, 5% earned 
from trade and 2% from other sources; and 

(c) that 85% of these individuals were totally 
illiterate; only 6% had passed through the Primary 
stage and 5% had completed their Middle School. 

These statements refer only to the 250 individuals, 
answering the questionnaires. We shall have occasion to 
examine other facts pertaining to the entire population 
of the Sampled House-holds in more details under the 
different sections that follow. 

4.6. Agriculture 

Land in Mewat is not poor and whenever irrigation 
facilities are available there is comparative prosperity. 
And the Meos, especially their women-folk, are so 
hard-working that the community has established a 
reputation for being good cultivators. Ninety per cent of 
them, as we have seen above, depend for their livelihood 
on this source. 

But the area available to the average house-hold is 
too meagre to raise agriculture above the bare subsistence 
level. It was found, for example, that while only 6% of 
the sampled house-holders were landless, 34% of them 
had less than 1 acre of land; 5% had 1 to 5 acres; only 
the remaining 3%, or 7 out of 250 house-holders, had 
more than 5 acres—only two of these had as much as 20 
acres ! It is obvious that in the absence of irrigation, 
holdings of less than 5 acres—constituting the holdings of 
97% of the population—can give to an average house¬ 
hold of eight persons very little beyond the minimum of 
their subsistence needs. Very little is left to sell and take 
advantage of the relatively high price-level for agricultural 
commodities which now prevails. 
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Naturally, half the population subsists on the brink of 
bankruptcy and has to borrow each year and pay back 
with high interest at the next harvest. Neither agriculture,, 
nor domestic life can go on without such borrowing. 

The following are the analysis of 12 questions asked, 
under this heading : 

A. AGRICULTURE 
S.H. = Sampled House-holds. 

1. Q. How do the S.H. obtain seed for sowing ? 

A. (Based on all 250 responses). 

120 S.H. i.e. 48% preserve seed themselves. 

115 „ i.e. 46% borrow seed from the Bania.. 

6 „ i.e. 2% buy from open market. 

To 10 „ i.e. 4% the question does not apply. 

Out of the 6 S.H. who buy from open market 3 were 
from Region A, 2 from Region B, 1 from Region C. 

Out of the 7 S.H. owning more than 5 acres, 4 pre¬ 
served the seed, 3 borrowed from the Bania. 

2. Q. Do the S.H. use any improved seed available- 

from co-operative stores or other sources ? 

A. (Based cn all 250 responses). 

218 S.H. i.e. 87% have never used improved 
seed. 

To 18 „ i.e. 7% the question does not apply. 
14 „ i.e. 6% have used improved reed. 

Of the 18 who used improved seed 5 were from 
region A, 5 were from region B and 8 from region C. 
Out of the 7 S.H. owning more than 5 acres only 1 used 
improved seed. 

3. Q. What are the reasons for S.H. not using improved 

seed ? 

A. (Based on 219 responses from those owing land 

but not using seed). 

113 S.H. i.e. 52% improved seed not available. 

54 „ i.e. 25% too poor to buy improved 
seed. 

34 „ i.e. 15% not aware of their availability. 

18 „ i.e. 8% not interested in improved, 
seed. 
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Out of the 6 S.H. owning more than 5 acres, but not 
using improved seed, 4 said it was not available and 2 
rsaid they could not afford it. 

4. Q. Why do the S.H. not use improved implements ? 

A. (Based on all 250 responses). 

100 S.H. i.e. 40% too costly. 

50 „ i.e. 20% not aware of them. 

20 „ i.e. 8% could not afford them. 

25 „ i.e. 10% not available. 

25 „ i.e. 10% indigenous implements better. 

5 „ i.e. 2% they were harmful to soil. 

Of the 7 S.H. owning more than 5 acres, 3 said they 
-were not available, 2 said that they were too costly and 1 
:said the indigenous implements were better. 

5. Q. Do the S.H. use chemical fertilizers ? 

A. (Based on all 250 responses). 

213 S.H. i.e. 85% have not used them. 

To 14 „ i.e. 6% the question does not apply. 

23 „ i.e. 9% do use chemical fertilizers. 

Of these 23 S.H. 14 were in region A, and 9 in 
region B. All 23 were small land owners ; none of the 
7 S.H. owning more than 5 acres used fertilizers. Reasons 
for not using them were the same as for improved imple¬ 
ments. 

6. Q. Do the S.H. use pesticides ? 

A. (Based on all 250 responses). 

226 S.H. i.e. 90% never used them. 

To 14 „ i.e. 6% not holding land, this question 

does not apply. 

Only 10 „ i e. 4% do use pesticides. 

Of these 10 S.H. 6 were in region A, 4 in region B. 
Only 1 out of 7 S.H. owning more than 5 acres used 
pesticides. Reasons for not using them were the same as 
for improved implements. 

7. Q. Do the S.H. adopt any improved agricultural 

practices ? 

A. (Based on all 250 responses). 

235 S.H. i.e. 94% said they did not. 
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To 14 S.H. i.e. 6% the question did not apply. Only 
1 person in Tulera village of region B replied in the 
positive. He was in the 30-49 age group and owned 4 
acres of land. 

8. Q. Where do the S.H. sell their produce ? 

A. (Based on all 250 responses). 

36% sell to local Bania. 

22% „ „ nearby market. 

26% „ „ both. 

10% do not sell at all. 

To 6% having no land the question does not apply. 

9. Q. Have the S.H. had to borrow during the last 

5 years ? 

A. (Based on all 250 responses). 

70% have had to borrow. 

30% have not had to borrow. 

This ratio is more or less common to all three regions 
and all categories. 

10. Q. For what purposes did the S.H. borrow money ? 
A. (Based on 70% or 175/250 S.H. who borrow¬ 
ed). 

38% borrowed for domestic purposes. 

26% „ for agricultural purposes. 

36% „ for both. 

11. Q. Have the S.H. ever taken taccavi loans from 

Govt. ? 

A. (Based on all 250 responses). 

67% have never taken such a loan. 

32% i.e. 80 S.H. have taken such loans. 

1 % i.e. 2 persons from village Kot did not 
specify. 

Of these 80 S.H. 60 are from region A;6 from region 
B and 4 from region C. 

12. Q. How much taccavi was taken by those who 

took it ? 

A. (Based on 80 responses). 
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50 S.H. i.e. 63% borrowed upto Rs. 100/-. 

20 „ i.e. 25% „ Rs. 110-250. 

5 „ i.e. 6% „ Rs. 251-700. 

5 „ i.e. 6% „ more than Rs. 700/-. 

From among the 7 S.H. who had more than 5 acres 
of land 1 borrowed less than Rs. 100/-, the others above 
Rs. 700/-. 

Irrigation facilities over the whole of Mewat is what 
the Meos have been looking forward to for many years. 
That would allow them to grow mustard and vegetables— 
the first being a crop for which Mewat is already famous 
and the second being a commodity for which the expan¬ 
ding city of New Delhi provides a better and better 
market. Such cultivation will incidentally loosen the 
hold of the bania who, it is presumed, will not burden 
himself with easily perishable commodities. It will, on 
the other hand, provide a remunerative occupation to 
landless individuals who might take up the retailing of 
these commodities. 

4.7 Animal Husbandry 

The care and breeding of cattle, the traditional occu¬ 
pation of the Meos, still continues to be their chief 
interest. In fact it has been suggested that it is because 
his heart is with the animals that he leaves the cultivation 
of the soil—except its tillage with the help of animals— 
to his women-folk ! Mewati bulls and Mewati buffaloes 
are still famous all over India, and every Meo village 
maintains at least one breeding bull. Cattle traders come 
from far off places to buy Meo cattle in the fairs held in 
the region and nearabout. But cattle-breeding as a main 
occupation on any large scale hardly exists. Like agri¬ 
culture it is continued on the subsistence level. As a pro¬ 
fession it is losing its former position and the saying that 
the Meos always have plentiful supply of milk and ghee 
and, even the expectation that there is no Meo house¬ 
hold without a cow or a buffalo, is not as true as it per¬ 
haps was in the past. One in every 5 house-holds was 
found to possess neither a buffalo, nor a cow. Still the 
250 sampled house-holds together were found to possess 
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500 cows among them—14% having 6-10 cows each. But 
these figures include all cows, young and old, dry in milk 
and those yielding less than they consume. 

Some Meos rear sheep also and shear them for their 
wool. But this is traditionally the occupation of the 
Dhangars and indulgence in it by Meos is accepted 
merely on the basis of their love for animals. Even this, 
however, is declining. 

The reasons for all-round decline in animal husbandry 
are reported to be mainly two. First, the diminution of 
pastures ; and, second, the increasing ravages of animal 
diseases. The forests have long ago been cut down on the 
plains. Those that still exist in the hills are controlled 
by the Forest Deparment of Government and the forest 
guards either do not allow grazing at all or demand 
prohibitive levies even for grazing permitted by forest 
regulations. 

The traditional folk-medicines and the arts of hus¬ 
bandry have declined and the Meos today find it difficult 
to protect or cure their animals in the face of illness. 
Veterinary dispensaries are no doubt found here and 
there, but they are few and far between. An average 
distance of 6 to 10 miles makes a dispensary inaccessible 
for animals in ill-health. 

In short, animal husbandry as a means of prosperity 
for the Meos is more important as an emblem, a potenti¬ 
ality, and a promise than as a factor of present day 
existence. 

More statistical information to the 8 questions under 
this heading is given below and will further substantiate 
what has been said above. 


B. ANIMAL HUSBANDRY 


1. Q. 
A. 


How many Cows are owned by the S.H. ? 
(Based on all 250 responses). 


100 S.H. i.e. 41% 
45 „ i.e. 17% 
70 „ i.e. 28% 
35 „ i.e. 14% 


no cows 

1, 2 or 3 cows each. 
4 or 5 cows each. 

6 to 10 cows each. 


99 
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The 250 S.H. had together about 500 cows. Among 
the 14 who had no land, 9 had no cows, but 4 had 5 
cows each. 

2. Q. How many Buffaloes are owned by the S.H. ? 

A. (Answers based on all 250 responses). 

47 S.H. i.e. 19% : no buffaloes. 

95 „ i.e. 38% : 1 buffalo each. 

70 „ i.e. 28% : 2 buffaloes each. 

37 „ i.e. 15% : 3 or more buffaloes each. 

Of these 37 S.H. owning 3 or more buffaloes, only 1 
had no land : 36 had less than 5 acres. None of the 7 
S.H. owning more than 5 acres had more than 2 buffaloes 
The 250 S.H. together had about 400 buffaloes. 

3. Q. How many Bullocks are owned by the S.H. ? 

A. (Based on all 250 responses). 

20 S.H. i.e. 8% : no bullocks. 

180 „ i.e. 73% : 1 or 2 bullocks each. 

40 ,, i.e. 16% : 3 or 4 bullocks each. 

10 ,, i.e. 3% : 5 or more bullocks. 

Of the 14 S.H. who had no land 5 had 1 to 4 
bullocks. Of the 7 S.H. who owned more than 5 acres 
none had more than 4 bullocks. 

4. Q. How many Goats are owned by the SHI 
A. (Based on all 250 responses). 

150 S.H. i.e. 72% : no goats. 

15 „ i.e. 6% : only 1 goat each. 

8 „ i.e. 3% : 2 goats each. 

47 ,, i.e. 19% . more than 3 goats each. 

Goats appear to be owned only by the small cultiva¬ 
tors. Neither the 14 S.H , who have no land, nor the 7 

S.H. who own more than 5 acres possess goats. 

5. Q. How many Sheep are owned by the S.H. ? 

A. (Based on all 250 responses). 

235 S.H. i.e. 94% : did not keep sheep. 

8 „ i.e. 3% : had less than 10 sheep each. 

5 „ i.e. 2% : had 11-20 sheep each. 

2 ,, i.e. 1% : had 21-30 sheep each. 
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Sheep too were owned neither by those who have no 
land, nor by those who have more than 5 acres. 

6. Q. How many Poultry are owned by the S.H. ? 

A. 235 S.H. i.e. 94% : no poultry. 

10 „ i.e. 4% : 1-5 birds each. 

3 „ i.e. 1% : 6-10 birds each. 

2 i.e. 1% : more than 10 birds each. 

Poultry too are owned neither by the landless nor by 
those who have more than 5 acres. 

7. Q. Do the S.H. utilize the Veterinary Dispensary ? 

A. (Based on all 250 responses). 

For 5% who have no animals the question does 
not apply. 

65% adopt local methods of treatment. 

10% utilize the Veterinary Dispensary. 

20% resort to both. 

8. Q. Why do most of the S.H. not take their animals 

to the Veterinary Dispensary ? 

A. (Based on 158/250 responses). 

57 S.H. i.e. 30% : dispensary was too far. 

57 „ i.e. 30% : could not afford. 

38 „ i.e. 20% : not necessary. 

28 „ i.e. 15% : dispensary negligent. 

3 „ i.e. 2% : indigenous treatment better. 

5 „ i-e- 3% : it did not occur to them. 

Analysis according to size of holding provided no 
relation. 

4.8 Industry 

People visiting Delhi by train or car from the south 
and south-east cannot fail to notice the mushrooming of 
industry beginning from Palwal station and through 
Ballabhgarh and Faridabad (See Map 3). Unfortunately 
the centre of Mewat lies secluded mid-way between two 
rail-lines—the Delhi-Agra line to the east and another 
Delhi-Jaipur line to the west. It will be a long time before 
industry penetrates this seclusion. And yet Mewat is by 
no means lacking in industrial potentiality. 
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In olden times, before the salt laws enacted by the 
British rulers reserved for the Government alone the right 
to manufacture that essential commodity, the saltish water 
of Mewat wells had offered a local industry in almost 
every village. To the Meos, who regard all trade and 
industry as occupations of other and less dignified groups, 
this had apparently seemed a means of production not 
unworthy of their status. Some of them still relate, with 
nostalgia, how in the good old days, many of them just 
swallowed a lump of Mewati salt and felt refreshed for 
the rest of the day ! The banning of salt-making removed 
from the Meos their only native industry and those who 
earned a livelihood from it were also left to seek their 
subsistence from cultivation. 

Some Meos are reported to have been engaged in the 
making of knives, and other articles of iron. But this 
attracted much suspicion in the angry days of 1947-48 
and has not been revived since. 

The Meo intelligentsia, however, are aware of the 
possibilities for minor industries that exist in the region. 
First, theie is mustard seed which is produced in abundance 
and provides a good field for the oil-crushing industry. 
Second, the natural mortality of the large number of cattle 
provides a good scope for the tanning industry. If modern 
methods are introduced it is possible that the Meos too 
will be interested and participate in different capacities. 
Third, the protruding rocks of Mewat offer an opportunity 
for the introduction of stone shaping and stone crushing. 
Fourth, there is the Muni grass which flourishes abundan¬ 
tly in the hills. If organized as a cottage industry by a 
central commercial organization which could provide 
designing and finance and marketing, there is scope for 
the large-scale manufacture of cane-chairs, baskets, brooms, 
and numerous items of daily house-hold use. 

While all these exist in the realm of possibilities two 
points need to be noticed in the situation as it exists. 
First, it is to be noted that out of 250 sampled house-holders 
only 9 had shown trade and profession as their occupation. 
All these 9 came from the 4 villages in the Nuh region 
which is comparatively nearer to Delhi and its growing 
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industrial complex. 

Second, verbal information obtained during the survey 
indicated that, finding no opportunity for gainful employ¬ 
ment in the region a few young men have begun to seek 
industrial employment in Delhi and some have even gone 
to far-off Ahmedabad, Surat and Bombay. They still have 
their roots in the Mevvat and come back in the off-season, 
but the fact that contacts with industries have been made, 
indicates that they are likely to be strengthened. 

The answers received to the 3 questions under the 
head are detailed below : 

C. RURAL INDUSTRIES 

1. Q. Have the S.H. ever tried to take up any rural 

industry ? 

A. (Based on all 250 responses). 

64% never thought of such a venture. 

32% wanted to but could not venture out. 

4% i.e. 10 out of 250 S.H. had tried and 
succeeded. 

Of these 10 S.H. 4 were in Akhera (A) 

2 „ „ Kot (A) 

1 was in Mahua (B) 

1 „ „ Tulera (B) 

1 „ „ Raibka (C) 

1 „ „ Jhitreri (C) 

9 out of these 10 were those who had more than 10 

acres of land. 

2. Q. Would the S.H. like to be associated with a 

Rural Industry ? 

A. (Based on all 250 responses). 

57% would positively like to join. 

31% are uncertain. 

7% i.e. 17 S.H. would rather not. 

5% i.e. 12 S.H. would give no specific answer. 

Of these last 12 persons, 10 were from Akhera (A), 

and 2 from Kot (A.) 
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3. Q. What part would the willing among the S.H. 
like to play in a Rural Industry ? 

A. (Based on 197 respondents’ 429 responses given 
below are based on the more than one responses 
of the 197 respondents). 

38% of the total responses : would seek emp¬ 
loyment. 

23% „ „ „ „ : would produce 

raw material. 

21% » j> .> ,, : would contribute 

to build up. 

18% jj jj ,, ,, : would buy shares. 

Of these 18%, constituting 79 responses, 35 were 
from Region A, 22 from Region Band22 from Region C. 

4.9 Community Development 

The Questionnaire which constitutes the basis of this 
chapter included only 4 questions meant to evaluate the 
awareness of the Meos in this connection and the extent 
to which community development had been helpful in 
raising the living standard of the Moes and in removing 
the economic and social obstacles that blocked their 
progress. But since one of the basic purposes of this 
study was to ascertain how the social energy of the Meos 
was to be mobilized for a more dynamic programme of 
economic development, the field staff were naturally 
instructed over and over again to study the functioning of 
the Community Development programme and the 
attitude as well as the practical response which the Meos 
were giving to it. This, it had been stressed, was not to be 
with a view to finding faults, but for obtaining an academic 
and detached picture which could suggest really effective 
action on the part of the Administration. 

This purpose could of course have been served best if 
the detailed working of at least one of the twenty C.D. 
Blocks covering the Mewat could have been studied and 
some procedure had been adopted for measuring its effective¬ 
ness. But the local circumstances did not encourage such 
an analysis, nor was it possible to make such a study with- 
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out going into details that would involve personalities and 
arouse misunderstandings and recriminations. In the 
absence of such data the only alternative lies in presenting 
some of the notes made by the Investigators and then 
drawing certain general conclusions from the answers 
recorded to the questions put to the sampled house-holders. 
This we shall try to do in the notes that follow. 

(n) The objectives of the C.D. movement are high- 
sounding, alluring and deceptively clear when expressed in 
a foreign language ; but, when they are to be translated 
into the vernaculars, and more so into action, they snow¬ 
ball into confusion. 

The above is the substance of the most frequent 
comments made regarding the C.D. movement. For example 
it is pointed out that, in India, the word ‘community’ stood 
for a group having a common ideology; we have suddenly 
accepted the meaning of geographical identity which the 
word had in America. The movement started in 1952 with 
a pilot project sponsored by the Ford Foundation. It has 
spread in geometric progression faster than it was possible 
for people to assimilate its meaning and significance. The 
result is that while it now presumably covers the whole of 
India its effectiveness is limited to a very few blocks which 
are fortunate enough to have genuinely sincere public men 
and exceptionally intelligent and devoted Block Develop¬ 
ment and Extension Officers. These conditions are not 
conspicuous in any of the Blocks in the Mewat region. 
Here, as in many other places, Community Development 
is still a veneer rather than a movement. 

(b) Socialism is an ideology which aims to achieve a 
more equitable distribution of wealth and is needed where 
growing production of wealth threatens to enrich a few at 
the expense of the many. It rarely helps the actual pro¬ 
duction of wealth. In fact it tends to curtail production 
because it hampers competition and does not provide 
sufficient incentives to production. And, somehow, without 
understanding its implications, most public workers in the 
C.D. movement especially those subscribing to the Congress 
ideology, are, in season and out of season, preaching and 
practicing ‘socialism’in their public dealings. Whether they 
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adhere to it in their personal undertakings is another 
matter altogether. 

In other words the C.D. movement is often a 
camouflage for politicians and is exploited by them as a 
platform for their own aggrandisement. 

(c) For directed social change macro-plans for the 
country as a whole are not enough. Even m?so-planning, 
say on the State basis, is helpful, but not sufficient to 
arouse the potentialities of the quilt which every District 
consists of—a quilt in which each patch is a distinct unit 
of production. In other words, it is micro-planning on the 
Block or at least at the District level that is necessary. 
This fact has for long been recognized and clearly stated in 
the published aims of the C.D. Ministry, but it has rarely 
been realized for the simple reason that men of adequate 
intelligence and background have not found it worth their 
while to concentrate on such a humble job for a sufficient¬ 
ly long period. The moment a district plan is mentioned 
in the abstract one is told that several such plans exist. 
The Wardha District Plan is a notable example_unfortu¬ 

nately, it happens to be one which may exist, or may soon 
appear, but which the present writer has not yet been able 
to see. 

The C.D. movement in Mewat is no exception. All 
B.D.O.’s and Extension Officers have some facts and figures 
at their finger-tips, but no one appears to have appreciat¬ 
ed the fact that agriculture, industries, education and a 
score of other fields are inter-related and regional develop¬ 
ment can only be achieved when they are co-ordinated in 
a plan. In other words, efforts are often ad hoc and 
haphazard. When they fail, or are given up, they leave a 
bad impression of the whole movement on the public 
mind. 

(d) Individual men are the pivots of all social move¬ 
ments. No matter how wonderful an idea, its being 
translated into practice needs men of vision and character 
—not only “know-how”. The C.D. Ministry has certainly 
organized a network of training centres for its personnel 
all over India. But, despite its admittedly best efforts, the 
products of this training have met the quantitative rather 
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than the qualitative needs. The world-wide attraction to 
the cities and towns, with their amenities and better living 
conditions, have left only the ‘have-nots’ of capacity to 
serve in the C.D. movements which has to reach the remo¬ 
test villages if it is to be successful. In Mewat this diffi¬ 
culty is still more conspicuous. Few Meos are qualified 
to be B.D.O.’s, or even Extension Officers, at most some 
qualify for the posts of village level workers each of whom 
has to serve some five or six villages, each of which is 2 
or 3 miles from the other and which together have a 
population of say 10,000 distributed in 2,000 house-holds! 
Significant achievement is naturally beyond his capacity. 

(<?) Co-ordination of effort at the Samithi level is more 
apparent than real. The B.D.O. is nominally put in charge 
of all the Extension Officers who have their permanent 
lien in different development departments. But each ex¬ 
tension officer naturally looks to his parent department 
for his future. In the Gurgaon part of Mewat many 
Extension Officers hail from the more advanced regions 
of the Punjab and have little real sympathy for the Meos. 
It will be long before Gurgaon itself throws up men and 
women inspired by zeal for local development and accept¬ 
able to a community whose besetting sin and weakness 
lies in its pride and its evaluation of itself in the light of 
the past. The statement that a villager looks on a Village 
Level Worker “with benign contempt” applies to no other 
place more aptly than to Mewat. 

One can go on extracting many more stray remarks 
from the notes of the Investigators and enlarging on them 
on the basis of one’s own experience. But experience 
extending in time and space beyond the Community 
Development movement cannot but convince one that the 
essential fault lies not in the shortcomings of the C.D. 
movement, but in the exaggerated expectations which 
renascent independence has led us to entertain with regard 
to it ! 

It was as a back-wash of the second World War that 
we got our independence. The fact that Burma and even 
Ceylon got theirs soon afterwards weakens our fond belief 
that we got it through our own efforts. The blood-baths 
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that accompanied it prove that even the part which we, 
as a single people, played was far from commendable. 
In any case, our independence inflated our national ego 
and the Americans in their characteristic simplicity boosted 
it still further. The Community Development movement 
was put into operation on 2nd October 1952, Gandhiji’s 
birth-day, and we immediately accepted it as the panacea 
of all our national ills. Within a decade, we thought, 
rural India would reflect the peace and happiness which 
our imagination lent to our distant past. If these fond 
hopes have not been fulfilled the illusion lay not in the 
C.D. movement, but in our own minds. Like children we 
had believed, like children we are disappointed. 

Viewed more realistically, the spreading of a net-work 
of C.D. organization and the Panchayat Raj over the 
whole of India is one of our greatest and most essential 
achievements. What we have to learn, and to believe, 
is that we are still at the beginning and nowhere near the 
end of a campaign. Fifteen years in the life of individuals 
is a day in the life of a nation. We must learn to be 
patient with obstacles, which we have to overcome and 
charitable to the hundreds and thousands of the workers 
in every cadre of the C.D. movement who have, after all, 
joined their duties with a grain of idealism, no matter 
how obsessed they might be with their own individual 
success. 

It is only when one looks from this view-point that 
one can see beyond what presents itself to the casual 
observer. The fact that C.D. has not even touched the 
fringe of Meo life is palpable, but the very fact that 20 
Panchayat Samithies with nearly 500 workers are now 
doing their little bit to add to the efforts of nation¬ 
building departments should certainly not make us more 
pessimistic than we should have been if there was no C.D. 
movement at all. What we should remember is that 
putting a heavy vehicle in motion is difficult, but once it 
gets into motion it gathers speed with less and less effort 
at every stage. The next generation of the Meos will find 
itself in a very different environment without realizing the 
frustrations and the forebodings which were the lot of 
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their predecessors. 

Here then are the analyses of the questions under this 
category. 

D. COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT 


1. O. Do the S.H. think that they are aware of the 
development facilities provided by various 
agencies ? 

A. (Based on all 250 responses). 

92% said they were aware. 

8% i.e. 23 S.H. felt that they were not aware. 
All of these 23 S.H. were from Region A : 12 from 
Akhera, 6 from Alimeo and 5 from Kot. 


2. Q. Can the S.H. specify such development facilities? 

A. 26% of the 515 responses recorded were ‘don’t 
know’. 

That meant that 134 out of 250 S.H., most of whom 
had said that they were aware of the facilities available, 
were not able to name any. Eliminating these 134 from 
250, there remained 385 reponses given by 116 S. House¬ 
holders. On the basis of 21%, 20%, 14% and 5% of 
515, the responses for each item work out to the follow¬ 


ing : 


110/116 S.H. mentioned 

Improved seed. 

104/116 „ 

55 

Fertilizer. 

73/116 „ 

55 

Implements. 

72/116 „ 

55 

Credit facility. 

26/116 „ 

55 

Other facilities. 


385 


3. Q. What development facilities have the S.H. 
actually availed of ? 

A. Only 36 i.e. 14% S.H. answered this question: 

13 from Region B and 11 from Region C. 

16 S.H. had obtained fertilizers. 

14 ,, „ „ improved seed. 

3 „ „ „ improved implements. 

2 „ „ „ pesticide. 

1 „ „ credit facility. 
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4. Q. What opinion do the S.H. hold about Community 

Development Work ? 

A. (Based on all 250 responses). 

206 S.H. i.e. 82% have a poor opinion. 

20 „ i.e. 8% have a good opinion. 

25 „ i.e. 10% had not heard of the pro¬ 
gramme. 

Out of the 20 who had a high opinion, 14 were from 
Region A, and 6 from Region B. All the 25 who had not 
heard of the C.D. programme also came from Region A. 
In other words, it is only the respondents from Region A 
that hold definite opinion—those from the other two 
groups are not sufficiently aware of the programme to 
make any definite statement. 

5. Q. How do the S.H. look upon the Family Plann¬ 

ing programme ? 

A. (Based on all 250 responses). 

150 S.H. i.e. 60% had never heard of it. 

” i'. e ' l°°k upon it with disfavour. 

25 ,, i.e. 10% are in favour. 

Of these 25 persons 16 are from Region A 7 from 
Region B. ’ 

6. Q. 

A. 


Are any of the S.H. holding office in Panchayat 
Raj ? 

(Based on all 250 responses). 

Only about 5% i.e. 14 S.H. are office bearers. 

9 „ in Region A. 

3 „ in Region B. 

1 „ in Region C. 


7. Q. 
A. 


How many of the S.H. are members of the 
village Co-operative Society ? 

Only 5 of the 12 villages have Co-operative 
Societies, 4 in Region A, and 1 i n Region 
B. Out of the 106 S.H. from these 5 villages 
46 are members of Co-operative Societies and 
60 are not members. 


and 
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8. Q. What is the opinion of the S.H. about the res¬ 
pective Village Panchayats ? 

A. (Based on all 250 responses). 

ICO S.H. i.e. 40% had a good impression. 

92 „ i.e. 37% had a poor opinion. 

58 „ i.e. 23% were uncertain. 

All these were distributed more or less evenly in all 
the 12 villages. 

The following extract from the notes of the Chief 
Investigator will constitue a relevant ending to this section 
dealing with the C.D. movement and the Panchayat Raj : 

“None of the 12 villages studied in this sample was 
found to be free from active village reactions and 
each bore the scars of the Panchayat elections held in 
the recent past. 

But the frankness with which people provided 
verbal and written responses indicated their genuine 
interest in the working of the Panchayat. Where 
they could have given non-committal answers for fear 
of the Sarpanch and other members of the Village 
Panchayat they were constructively critical. 

The new elected Panchayats have caught the 
imagination of the Meos while they continue to dis¬ 
trust them because of the official influence which 
permeates them. Their faith still lies in the old 
Panchayats in which the village elders assume natural 
leadership. This dual control has led to a strange 
compromise. They continue to accept the old 
Panchayat as a court for solving their social and 
fundamental problems. The new organizations they 
use as the forums for talking about the construction 
of roads and culverts, health and hygiene and other 
minor issues concerning agriculture and compost 
making...” 

4.10 Education 

A general discussion about the attitudes of the Meos 
towards formal education was given in the section entitled 
‘To teach or not to teach ?’ in the preceding chapter. We 
shall here examine the existing situation in the light of 
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answers received to questions pertaining to education 
from the 250 sampled house-holders. 

This information lends itself to the consolidation as 
given in Statement 4.3. and 4.4. The following conclusions 
can be drawn from the first : 

( a ) The total of column 4 shows that only 2 out of 
every 5 persons in the sampled house-holds were 
even nominally literate ; 

(b) The total of column 6 indicates that even those 
2 out of 5 house-holds have less than 2 literates 
and this in a region where the average number 
of people works out to 8.2 per house-hold. 

(c) Column 8 shows that the percentage of literacy 
even in the relatively advanced group of villages 
is less than 12%. In the other two groups it is 
less than 6 and 5 per cent respectively. 

The other statement No. 4.4 serves to define the mean¬ 
ing of literacy as it applies even to the 164 out of 250, or 
2 out of every 5 literates. Even in this literate group 
64% are barely literate—not having completed even their 
primary grade: another 19% have not gone beyond their 
primary grade; 12% have passed the middle school and 
only 5% have gone any further than the Middle School. 
In other words, the situation even among the 8% of so 
called ‘literates’ is that only 1 in 20 can really qualify to 
being literate and having had some rudimentary school 
education. Or, to put it more bluntly, the Meos must be 
defined as an essentially illiterate community. 

What then do the efforts of the State administration 
in the field of primary education amount to ? The 
Directors of Public Instruction in both Punjab and Rajas¬ 
than will perhaps be able to show that in most of the 
twelve villages of our sample some provision for primary 
education exists. If no primary schools exist in some of 
the smaller villages such facilities are to be found in the 
neighbouring villages within a walking distance of 2 or 3 
miles which many children can take in their stride. 

But Statement 4.5 gives a more detailed picture. 
Column numbers 4, 7 and 8 in this statement show that 
out of every 3 house-holds only 1 sent its children to 
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school ; another had no children of school age and the 
third had children of school age but did not send them 
to school. 

One of the questions asked was to ascertain why this 
last group did not avail of the opportunity for schooling 
which is presumably available. 

50% i.e. 40 out of the 80 such house-holds said that 
the children could not be spared from house-hold and 
field-work ; 

30% i.e. 24 out of 80, said they could not bear the 
expenses of schooling ; 

10% i.e. 8 out of 80, said they were just not interested 
in the question. 

The remaining 10%, or 8 persons, said that school 
facilities were not available. They belonged to Tulera, 
Mannaka and Samla villages. 

The inquiry included a few questions with regard to 
girls’ education and elicited the following information: 

(a) 215 out of the 250 respondents, i.e. 86% of the 
sample, said they were in favour of girls being taught to 
read and write. 

( b ) As a contrast to the above figure, 225 out of the 
250 sample house-holds or 90%, were NOT providing 
any schooling to their girls. 

(c) Among the remaining 25 house-holds 8 had no 
girls of school age, leaving 17 girls who did go to school. 
Of these, 15 house-holds—14 in the group A villages and 
1 in Mahua near Alwar—sent their girls to the Maktabs. 
Only 1 house-hold in Akhera and 1 in Kot sent their girls 
to the Primary School for girls in their respective villages. 

In addition to what has been said elsewhere the per¬ 
sistent references made by the local people to the problems 
of education suggest that backwardness of the Meos in 
this field has become more pronounced after the Partition. 
It appears reasonable to believe that it was the relatively 
more educated and viable among,the Meos who migrated 
to Pakistan and managed to find their living without being 
obliged to return to their native soil. Naturally, this thin 
cream being thus removed, the remaining population 
presents a sjill more backward situation. 
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This persistently expressed thesis is supported by the 
fact that the Brayne Meo High School in Nuh as well as 
the Meo hostel for high school students in Alwar could 
not possibly have been as derelict in former times as they 
are at present. The fact that the funds of the High 
School are locked up by Government owing to the con¬ 
flicting claims of the migrant Meos has already been 
noticed. The very existence of the Meo Hostel in Alwar 
built by subscriptions from the Meos themselves, indicates 
that the problem of Meos coming to the town for high 
school education had been in existence for some time and 
the hostel had provided a partial solution. But, in the 
aftermath of Partition, it was occupied by the incoming 
refugees and even by the time of this survey half of the 
premises were still occupied. 

It is thus obvious that the cause of Meo education has 
been lacerated by the Partition and the wounds have even 
festered. The partial vacuum in leadership has led to 
competition and strife in the younger generation and 
education, one of the felt needs, has become a field of 
battle. The Alwar District Administration has taken 
charge of the Hostel, but dissensions among the leaders of 
the Meos in the region prevent the administration from 
handing the hostel over to one or another. 

The community of more than 300,000 can, however, 
boast of a few dozen graduates and under-graduates several 
of whom have taken to practice in law courts or service 
in Government and quasi-Government venues of service 
such as Community Development, Co-operation and Edu¬ 
cation. In the course of the survey there were several 
occasions on which groups of these people discussed the 
problems of the Meos and over and over again was men¬ 
tioned the need of technical education, as the panacea for 
the solution of all ills. There were even rumours of the 
Punjab Wakf Board establishing a Polytechnic in Nuh 
especially meant for the Meos. How the pride of the 
Meos, who find expression to their spirit of independence 
in agriculture alone, will react to this new opportunity 
which leads to handling of the machine is yet to be seen. 
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4.11 Communication 

As briefly mentioned under rural industry, one of the 
chief reasons why the Meos, in spite of their relative 
proximity to Delhi, have remained apparently impervious 
to the winds of change in the country is the isolation— 
both physical and psychological—in which they still live. 

The Delhi-Jaipur Highway is practically the only 
artery along which the outside world carries its refreshing 
mobility. Constituting the far-south tip of the Punjab 
the Mewat region has not been adequately opened up by 
roads or rail and the two States of Bharatpur and Alvvar 
were more interested in keeping the Meos in seclusion 
than exposing them to outside influences. And absence 
of rail and roads, as generally accepted, is the chief factor 
leading to stagnation and immobility. 

To add to this is the self-sufficiency of the agricultural 
way of life itself. The year-round programme of tilling 
the land and rearing of animals provides few interludes in 
which one can move further than the bigger village or 
smaller towns which meet all the needs which the indivi¬ 
dual villages cannot provide. The life of the Meos, like 
those of other communities who subsist on agriculture, is, 
therefore, naturally circumscribed and isolated. 

These two factors together serve to build up a psycho¬ 
logical isolation—an invisible prison in which the mind 
of each individual and each group functions placidly and 
oblivious of all that goes round in the rest of the world. 

Some questions in the enquiry revealed that 76% of 
the sampled house-holds rarely visited the nearest town; 
of the remaining 24% who did frequently leave their own 
villages, most were found in the Nuh region, the least 
among the smaller villages of the Bharatpur region, 

Only 6% of the respondents had access to an occa¬ 
sional movie—and these were found mostly in the group 
of villages near Alwar. 

To 85% of the respondents, owing to their illiteracy, 
newspapers 0 could not bring the world nearer ; 10% read 
newspapers sometimes. Only 12 out of the 250 respon¬ 
dents were in contact with the world through the daily 
news. 
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The C.D. administration had now provided radio¬ 
receiving sets for many village Panchayats. But these 
were set in a manner to receive only a limited number of 
programmes. Only 10% of the respondents said they 
listened often to the news broadcast. 

Only 6 out of the 250 house-holds had contact with 
the outside world owing to one of their members having 
gone to seek employment elsewhere. 

What then was the means of social communication in 
which the Meos indulged normally ? 

Two out of every three among the respondents men¬ 
tioned gossipping and smoking ! One in 5 said he spent 
his leisure in listening to religious discourses ; 3% (mostly 
inTulera) played cards; 3% (Mahua) listened to°the com¬ 
munity radio : 3%(Dholi Dhoob) listened to folk songs ; 
2% (3 persons in Akhera and 2 in Alimeo) reported 
reading as their leisure occupation. 

4.12 Health and Hygiene 

The ruggedness and open-air life to which the Meos 
have been exposed in the past and to most of which they 
are still exposed has certainly made them hardy and has 
endowed them with both a good physique and a robust 
constitution. Their love of animal husbandry and their 
proneness to milk and milk-products in their diet also 
help in keeping them healthy. 

It is these facts, perhaps, which accounted for no less 
than 84% of the respondents reporting that they had no 
illness in their house-holds at the time of answering the 
questionnaire. 

Of the 40 or so who reported one or two cases of 
illness in their house-hold, as many as 30 belonged to the 
Nuh region and only 10 from the 150 house-holds, in the 
other two regions. This leads one to suspect that there 
may have been an inhibition against the reporting of 
illness. The house-holders might have been unaware of 
illness in their house-holds or unwilling to mention it for 
some reason better known to themselves. Of the 40 or 
so cases half pertained to adults and half to children. 

What type of medical aid was availed of ? Three out 
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of every four respondents said they had relied on tradi¬ 
tional remedies known to their elders and the Vaids of 
the sister communities. Only 15 said that they had availed 
of the Government dispensary. Of these, 8 were from 
Region A, 5 and 2 from the B and C Regions respectively. 

Another question tried to ascertain the reason why 
Government dispensaries were not more frequently refer¬ 
red to. Only about 100 out of the 250 sampled house¬ 
holders answered this question. Seventy-five of them said 
they were too poor to avail of the dispensary. Twenty 
preferred indigenous treatment. Of the remaining ten, 
some said the dispensaries were too far and some were 
uncertain of the effectiveness of the dispensaries. 

4.13 Food and Possessions 

The food of the Meos, as confirmed by the Question¬ 
naire is still simple and consists almost altogether of what 
can be grown and is available in the region. Bread is of 
course the main item, but it may be of jawar, or bajra or 
wheat—all three being local cereals. Rice, perhaps 
because it is not locally grown, does not figure in Meo 
diet. Pulses such as masoor or urad and chana are pre¬ 
pared to go with the cereals and provide the proteins. 
Naturally the vegetables in the Meo menu have to be 
those grown locally. Onions are most popular ; potatoes, 
brinjals, palak and other leafy vegetables are consumed 
to flavour the bread. Chillies are of course used but not 
excessively. 

The generally prevailing idea that the Meos’ food 
consists mainly of milk and milk products has become 
almost a legend. He would, no doubt, like to consume 
a great deal of these and to see the children and women 
of his house-hold also have plenty of milk. But the 
general shortage of this commodity and the possibility of 
converting most of what is obtained into cash had made 
it almost as scarce in the Meo-household as anywhere 
else. Pure ghee has become -> as rare a commodity in 
Mewat as in Delhi. All that distinguishes a Meo from 
those of his neighbouring communities is that, when freely 
available, he can consume more milk than others. But 
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in his day-to-day existence he uses milk and curds rather 
to make bread and dalia more relishable than to be con¬ 
sumed for themselves. 

Sugar is of course a superfluous item of luxury and 
its consumption has been used to measure the level of a 
people’s prosperity. So, naturally, little of this commodity 
is consumed by the Meos. Less than one in three res¬ 
pondents claimed to use even unrefined sugar on occasions; 
and most of even these belonged either to villages located 
on the highway or those having patches of sugarcane 
grown in the neighbourhood. 

Tea has of course found its way to the remotest of 
Mewat villages. Almost half of the respondents claimed 
familiarity with the beverage. They had had it several 
times ; which means only that they had now and then 
visited a tea-shop and not that they drank tea in their 
house-holds. And only with tea had they eaten some 
biscuits, but this was a luxury which only one in five 
respondents had enjoyed. 

The questionnaire had questions inquiring about the 
consumption of washing-soap, toilet-soap and hair oils. 
The answers revealed that 75% of the house-holds use 
soap for washing, 25% used soap for toilet purposes and 
only 2% of the house-holders were aware of perfumed 
hair oil being used by their women-folk. Naturally, it 
was the financial status of the house-holds which provided 
these percentages. 

Another question tried to ascertain the extent to which 
modern amenities such as bicycles, watches, flash-lights etc., 
had entered the Meo house-holds. Only 188 house-holders 
gave answers to this question and these show that 53 or 
30% of the Meo house-holds had at least one bicycle each; 
an equal number possessed flash-lights ; 13 out of the 188 
house-holders had watches. 

The most revealing question, however, pertained to 
domestic machines. Out of 188 respondents, only 3 house¬ 
holders—one each in Ghaserah, Akhera and Alimeo—had 
a sewing machine ; about 10% had the domestic gadget 
for making vermicelli for festive occasions, but no less than 
186 out of 188 had the kutti chaff cutters, or machines for 
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cutting fodder for animals ! 

The answers reveal that those who had no land and no 
animals even these possessed a fodder making machine. 
The demand for fodder in readily available form was so 
constant that they could either buy fodder, cut it into small 
pieces, and sell it at a small profit or charge rent for cutting 
the fodder brought by other Meos. This situation throws 
light on the esteem which the Meo bestows on his cattle. 

The meagreness of such possessions as are regarded as 
essentials in most urban societies, further establishes the 
isolation of the Meos in spite of their proximity to India’s 
growing Rajdhani. While industry is making rapid strides 
within a hundred miles of their hamlets they are still 
living in an almost barter economy in which they find 
little use for money. The only purpose which money serves 
them is for the payment of rent and taxes or to spend on 
feasts and weddings. 

The use of any city products or the adoption of any 
city ways is severely frowned upon and the city-inclined 
are looked upon as wastrels and ne’er-do-wells. Unfortuna¬ 
tely, these younger men often do provide grounds for the 
accusation. They are generally the less hardy and more 
easily influenced among the younger generation. If the 
more hardy and persistent ones had adopted such alien 
ways and means as would lead to higher yields of milk or 
better crops, the attitudes of the older generation towards 
change would have been very different. 

Thanks to the Tablighi programme, and the relative 
proximity of the Nuh region to developing Delhi, more 
and more persons from here are visiting the urban region 
and are beginning to identify themselves with the people 
of India as a whole. The case with regard to the interior 
Meo regions of Alwar and Bharatpur is very different. The 
Meos there live under the implicit belief that they are a 
people apart and that economic betterment or new ways of 
life are just not meant for them. It is this isolation that has 
to be broken if the more productive tools of the present 
day and articles now in common use in urban centres are 
to be introduced among the Meos on any appreciable scale. 
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4.14 Evaluation of Meo Morality 

The morals of the Meos have already been discussed 
in Chapter Three on the basis of observations and opinions. 
We shall here go over the ground again on the basis of 
statistical information and answers given to specific 
questions by sampled house-holders themselves. 

Statement No. 4.2 had been barely touched upon under 
Section 4.5, wherein it was shown that 87% of the 
respondents were married, 10% were widowers and only 
3% i.e. 8 among the 250 respondents were unmarried. It 
may now be added that 3 of these were below 29 years of 
age while as many as 5 were in the 30-49 age-group. Or, 
to put it in another way, while 106 of the 117 respondents’ 
in the middle age group were married, and 6 were widow¬ 
ers, there were also 5 who, in spite of having passed the age 
in which people generally marry, were not found to be 
bound in wedlock. 

A more interesting set of figures in this statement are 
those pertaining to plurality of wives. Nine of the 250 
householders had two wives and 2 had even 3 wives 
Inquiry revealed that this incidence of polygamy was not 
an outcome of the Meos being a Muslim community but 
rather because the customs governing the sister communi¬ 
ties of the region prevailed among the Meos also When 
an elder brother or a cousin brother died in a house-hold 
leaving a widow and/or orphans it was considered inadvisa¬ 
ble to allow the woman to re-marry elsewhere because that 
would create problems for the children and raise questions 
about the distribution of the inheritance. Meos do not 
follow the Muslim law of Inheritance and so among them 
as in the sister communities such as Jats and Minas and 
Ahirs, custom makes a younger brother or a cousin marry 
the widow of the deceased by a simple nikah ceremony 
and thereby provide protection to both the widow and 
the orphan. 

This makes it quite conceivable that if a random sample 
of 250 individuals from among non-Meos of the region 
were to be studied an identical situation would be found 
with regard to polygamy. 

As a side-light, the following quotation from the 
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report of the Senior Investigator is illustrative : 

“Some old and experienced men hinted that boys 
and girls before maturity were subjected to certain 
practices which reduced their sexual proclivities. . . 

The married and even the newly wedded are not 
provided the seclusion of a saperate room for sleeping. 
The community just does not recognize the need of 
such seclusion. The husband sleeps outside with the 
several male members and the wife with the numerous 
females and children of the household. 

Every time a husband wants privacy with his wife 
a rendezvous has to be arranged in advance and this 
only adds zest to conjugal relations. 

A more convenient and more frequent practice is 
that husbands manage to catch hold of their wives 
in the secluded parts of the fields where the presence 
of both, for agricultural operations, arouses no 
attention.” 

The above notes indicate that scarcity of accommoda¬ 
tion and the existence of a joint family system just do not 
allow each of the several couples to have rooms to them¬ 
selves. These circumstances have therefore made village 
society, in Mewat as elsewhere, evolve mores which meet 
the situation. Necessities have been transformed into virtues 
and traditional ideas of modesty do not regard it as proper 
that husbands and wives should sleep together. 

It is also reported that the Meo women are so tied up 
with work in house and field that they have little enthusiasm 
left for an exuberant sex life. To these healthy and busy 
rural people as to all others in similar circumstances, sex 
is essentially a means of procreation. Sex for pleasure is 
something abnormal—something to be avoided. The urge 
for such pleasure has to be suppressed. Young Meonies, 
and particularly widows are said to curb their sex urges 
by tying a rope of Munj grass around their waists. This 
traditional practice is presumed to be very effective and 
indirectly serves as a partial means of birth control. 

Discord among young married couples, although not 
unknown before, is said to be on the increase and elders 
discussing this phenomenon provide reasons for it too. The 
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growing poverty imposes privations and hardships on the 
newly arrived daughter-in-law and when she displays her 
dissatisfactions or reacts with the age-old feminine tant¬ 
rums more and more restrictions are imposed on her. The 
next time she visits her parents and recounts her woes 
the parents, out of sympathy for her, detain her in the 
parental home until she either goes back for a better deal 
or refuses to go back at all. For such girls to marry 
others is considered no contravention of social or religious 
custom. 

These observations should not, however, be taken to 
mean that sex problems do not exist among the Meos. 
Discussions with the Meo elite appear to have revealed 
that sex irregularities among the Meos are as prevalent as 
anywhere else. Cases of elopements—even for temporary 
periods—and extra-marital relations, though less noised 
about than in urban centres, are of equal frequency. 

Submitting the responses of the sampled house-holders 
to a statistical treatment one finds that 70% of the house¬ 
holders feel that the rural life of their villages was 
deteriorating ; 5% were uncertain and 25% possess the 
objectivity to note that it is what it always was ! 

The above question was supplemented by an enquiry 
as to spheres in which the morals were presumed to be 
deteriorating. The 250 respondents together gave 600 
answers. The largest numbers, 138/250 or 55% com¬ 
plained of lack of cohesion and co-operation; 120/250 or 
48% complained of growing disobedience to elders; 41% 
mentioned marital discord; 38% dishonesty and greed; 
21% inter-gotra tensions ; 12% sex-misconduct ; 12% 
neglect of religion and 9% pleasure seeking and in¬ 
difference. Viewed as a whole these answers conformed 
to the pattern of answers which the adults of any age and 
any region might be expected to give. But they also 
showed that the rate at which the old always gives way 
to the new is perhaps being accelerated and while little 
change in the ways of the Meos are overtly discernible, 
these answers forbode a more rapid transformation for 
better or for worse in the near future. 

And finally we shall end this section with the analysis 
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of one last question. How regular are the sampled house¬ 
holders in their ritual prayers ? 

No less than 60% claimed to offer their daily five- 
times prayers regularly; 30% admitted to the infrequency 
of their devotions; 10% had the temerity to say that they 
did not offer prayers. Out of the 25 individuals constitut¬ 
ing these 10%, 15 were from the villages near Alwar, 5 
from those near Bharatpur and the remaining 5 from 
Akhera and Kot. All the 50 house-holders from Ghasera 
and Alimeo were regular in their daily ritual devotions. 
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TABLE 4.3. SHOWING GENERAL LITERACY POSITION OF 
SAMPLED HOUSE-HOLDS 


s. 

No. 

Village 

No. 

of 

S.H. 

S.H. 
with 1 
or more 
literates 

! 

No. of 
literates 

Literates 
per House¬ 
hold 

Popu¬ 
lation of 1 
S H. | 

1 

Per¬ 

centage 

of 

literacy 

1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

A. 

Ghasera 

25 

12 

24 

2.0 

221 

11*7 


Akhera 

25 

17 

31 

1.8 

249 



Kot 

25 

10 

22 

2.2 

213 



Alimeo 

25 

17 

31 

1.8 

243 


B. 

Mahua 

25 

9 

14 

1.5 

185 



Dholi- 

dhoob 

6 

4 

10 

2.5 

50 

6 2 


Tulera 

6 

0 

0 

— 

40 



Manaka 

20 

3 

6 

2.5 

213 


C. 

Raibka 

18 

2 

2 

1.0 

129 



Ratoaki 

25 

13 

13 

1.0 

151 



Jitreri 

25 

3 

3 

1.0 

148 

4-8 


Samla 

25 

7 

8 

1.1 

216 



Total 

250 

97 

_ 

164 

1.7 

2,058 

79 
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TABLE 4.4. DEFINING THE ‘LITERACY’ OF THE LITERATES 


Sr. 

No. 

Village 

Popula¬ 
tion of 
S.Hs. 

Below 

Primary 

Primary 

Pass 

Middle 

School 

Pass 

High 

School 

Pass 

Total 

1 . 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

A. 

1 . 

Ghasera 

221 

14 

8 

1 

1 

24 

2. 

Akhera 

249 

17 

8 

4 

2 

31 

3. 

Kot 

213 

16 

4 

1 

1 

32 

4. 

Alimeo 

343 

19 

1 

10 

1 

31 

B . 








5. 

Mahua 

185 

10 

3 

1 

0 

14 

6. 

Dholidhoob 

50 

5 

2 

1 

2 

10 

7. 

Tulera 

40 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

8. 

Man aka 

213 

2 

4 

0 

0 

6 

C. 








9. 

Raibka 

129 

2 

0 

0 

0 

2 

10. 

Ratnaki 

151 

11 

0 

2 

0 

13 

11. 

Jitreri 

148 

3 

0 

0 

0 

3 

12. 

Samla 

216 

5 

3 

0 

0 

8 


Total 

2,058 

104 

23 

20 

7 

164 


Per cent 


64 

19 

12 

5 

100 
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TABLE 4.5. SHOWING ENROLMENT OF SCHOOL-AGE CHILDREN 


Sr. 

No. 

Village 

No. of 
S.H. 

No. of 
S.H. 
sending 
children 
to school 

Per¬ 

cent* 

age 

No. of 
child¬ 
ren 

No. of 
S.H. 
having 
no 

children 

No. of 
S.H. not 
sending 
children 
to school 

1 . 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

A. 








1. 

Ghasera 

23 

14 

56 

29 

—. 

11 

2. 

Akhera 

25 

11 

44 

23 

3 

11 

3. 

Kot 

25 

8 

32 

17 

9 

8 

4. 

Alimeo 

25 

15 

60 

31 

4 

9 

B. 








5. 

Mahua 

25 

7 

28 

10 

8 

10 

6. 

Dholidhoob 

6 

5 

83 

9 

3 

2 

7. 

Tulera 

6 

1 

16 

2 

— 

1 

8. 

Manaka 

20 

7 

35 

7 

11 

2 

C. 


18 

2 

11 

3 

12 

4 

9. 

Raibka 







10. 

Ratnaki 

25 

6 

54 

6 

n 

5 

11. 

Jitreri 

25 

3 

11 

3 

n 

11 

12. 

Samla 

25 

7 

28 

8 

12 

6 


Total 

250 

86 

34 

148 

84 

80 





































5. The Needs of Tomorroiv 

—A Vista 

THE WRITING of this final chapter in the study of the 
Meos of Mewat has lingered over nearly two years 
basically because of the Government of India’s decision 
to bifurcate the State of East Punjab and the time it has 
taken for clarifying the boundaries of the new State of 
Haryana with which the destinies of the Mewat were to 
be linked. This smoothly accomplished partitioning has 
now been accomplished and new forces, new ambitions and 
new personalities have come to the surface. Haryana the 
new State will take a few years to settle down to normalcy. 
For the present its policies and programmes are in a 
nascent stage. But this is perhaps just the time for a 
study of this kind to be of some use in dealing with at 
least one out of the myriad problems arising in the region. 

5.1 Recapitulation 

We are in fact at present on that high ground from 
which the uphill road along which we have travelled over 
the distant and the near past can still be seen while before 
us lies the vista of the future which we shall ourselves 
make or mar according to our own capacities of good, or 
indifference, or evil. In order therefore to visualise a little 
more clearly what lies before us let us look back and 
recapture the different facets of the picture which these 
simple people—the Meos of Mewat—had presented in 
response to our inquiry. 

5 11 The chief characteristic of the Meos, relevant 
to our study and as pointed out in its very title, is that 
they are the close neighbours o f New Delhi, the seat of the 
Central Government. The entire history of this seat of 
Government—in turn, Hindu, Muslim, Christian and 
secular—is coloured lightly with its relations to the Mewat 
and because of this important part which they have played 
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in the past the Meos also present a subject for close study 
and a field for fruitful endeavour. 

5.12 We found the Meos a distinct cultural entity 
of some 3,00,000 people with their common habitat 
spread over some 5,000 square miles, south of Delhi. But 
this habitat was bifurcated and trifurcated by administra¬ 
tive boundaries which had put unnatural stress on their 
loyalties in the past—inhabitants of some neighbouring 
Meo villages looking towards the Rajahs of Alwar, some 
towards the Rajdhani of Bharatpur and some towards 
their foreign rulers in the purely British administered 
district of Gurgaon with its provincial Government in 
Lahore and more recently in Chandigarh. 

It is this domiciliar facet of their problem as a people 
that has undergone the most vital change in recent years. 
The partition of 1947 and its aftermath had uprooted them 
from their native soil. The cruelly conspicuous contrasts 
between India in the southern portions of their habitat 
and the Angrezi Sarkar in the northern portion have been 
gradually effaced over the subsequent 20 years of free 
India and they have been slowly finding their bearings. 
Now, with the creation of Haryana this difference bet¬ 
ween the different parts of Mewat has been mellowed 
still more and yet as through the vivisected provinces of 
the old Punjab and the old Bengal, lines of administrative, 
if not political, bifurcation still run through Mewat and 
deprive the Meos of the cultural pride which a people 
take in a common unit of territory, no matter how small, 
which is at least administratively recognised to be a 
specific entity specifically theirs. It is the recognition of 
such identity—both geographical and cultural—what they 
have been longing for over the centuries and it is this 
which still eludes them. 

This is the foremost aspect of the Mewat which we 
shall have to keep in mind when visualising the future. 

5.13 The third aspect of the Meos and Mewat which 
haunts any one who has tried to understand it, is the 
promise of bloom which one discerns in spite of its 
ruggedness. Its hills are bleak, its undulating land has 
relatively few trees, most of its fields depend on the 
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uncertain monsoons. And yet wherever man has not cut 
them down, one sees magnificent trees. Wherever man 
has been able to provide water there are luxuriant crops. 
The scorching winds laden with fine sand make the faces 
and the frames of both men and women hard and rugged 
and yet youth, wherever it has been able to find shelter 
and nourishment, reflects the delicate beauty inherited 
from generations of hardihood and defiance of physical 
adversities. The past of the Meos has been certainly hard, 
their future, can certaily be made bright. 

5.14 The fourth feature of Meos which no one can 
fail to notice is their relative primitiveness, the almost 
total absence of that veneer which even bare literacy lends 
to a people. Primary schools and Madrasahs have been 
there and are now increasing in number, but all that has 
so far actually increased is the desire of literacy rather 
than literacy itself. It would perhaps be more realistic to 
state that, while the obdurate attitude of the old against 
literacy has almost disappeared, literacy has lagged far 
behind the desire for literacy. The time is ripe fora rapid 
advance in literacy and school education if a presistent 
drive were to be made towards a high, if not a hundred 
per cent, literacy. 

5.15 Absence of organization for production is 
another aspect of Mewat which is striking. Co-operative 
Credit Societies, more recently followed by Co-operative 
Multi-purpose Societies, have been striving to exist over 
more than half a century. But they hardly touch the prob¬ 
lem of the region’s economic development. Agriculture, if 
it is to be at all beyond subsistence level, has to be backed 
by organisation of supplies and sales and it is the absence, 
or at least scarcity, of these which keeps it backward. 
Over and over again it has been reported that better seeds 
and fertilizers were neither advertised, nor available. 

Similarly, successful farming in today’s economy has 
to proceed hand in hand with rural industry if it is to 
develop and lead to increased production. And being 
taught to use their hands is as essential for the young 
of any people as learning to read and write and multiply. 
The growing all-India organization for the encouragement 
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of cottage and small-scale industries is likely to bear 
fruit more in Mewat than in most other parts of India. 

5.16 Throughout the study we found that a gentle 
wind of change had become discernible throughout the 
region and economic pressures had made the Meos, along 
with their neighbours, more conscious of the need, and the 
possibility, of increased production. Of course, those indivi¬ 
duals and families whose standard of life is relatively high 
are more aware but even the most primitive among these 
primitive group is not unaware of an accelerating movement. 

The spheres of relatively rapid change or at least 
willingness to change, are fortunately those of education, 
agriculture and village industry. Mewat, like most parts 
of India, presents a vast opportunity for the growth of 
schools, the sale of more fertilizers, more improved seed 
and better implements. Zealous young men carrying 
these needs to the doors of the cultivators stand to earn 
substantial dividends in the long run. 

Animal husbandry, the traditional occupation of the 
Meos, is, however, arousing less enthusiasm. Scarcity of 
grazing facilities, non-availability of feeds and fodders and 
medical aid have deprived the Meos of that enthusiasm for 
cattle rearing which was associated with the very name of 
the people. 

The areas of resistance measured on the scale are those 
covered by religious sentiments. There too change is 

discernible, but one becomes equally aware of resistances_ 

the Meos, perhaps like all of us humans, are more 
disinclined, or perhaps less capable, of accepting change 
in a value system whether that change is towards the right 
or the left, towards conservatism or liberalism. 

5.17 So amidst all these rugged characteristics of a 
rugged people in a rugged region one finds everywhere an 
inherent disinclination towards religious bigotry and a 
basically secular outlook which is the despair of the religious 
fanatics among both Hindus and Muslims and which can¬ 
not fail to evoke a smile of hope in those who look forward 
to a vista with the finest flavour of all religious blending 
in a colourful pattern and lending lustre and life to each 
other. 









Legacies of a nostalgic past 
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Out to survey 
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The Meos are, indeed, jealously conservative of their 
mores and their folk-ways ; it is also true that, despite their 
best intentions, the sponsors of the Tablighi Movement, 
through inculcations of their own disciplines, have been 
creating and emphasizing differences between Meos on the 
one hand, and the traditionally allied peoples of the region 
on the other. But, notwithstanding all this, and thanks to 
the resistance to this form of change, the Nlewat presents 
a far more hopeful field for the growth and flowering of 
communal accord than most other regions of the same 
dimensions in the whole of India. 

5.2 The Opportunity Mewat Offers for Planning 

So much as a hurried recapture of a picture that is 
Mewat. But where lie the opportunities which Mewat 
offers to the would-be planners more than other regions of 
its size and dimensions ? After all castes and communities 
predominating in small and large pockets and giving their 
peculiar stamp to clusters and groups of villages are a 
conspicuous characteristics of Rajasthan, Punjab and 
Haryana in fact, of every part of India. What uncommon 
characteristics then does Mewat present for making it 
suitable as a model for planning and development ? 

And, secondly, why should the cultural entity of this 
pocket alone be recognized ? Other communities such as 
Jats and Ahirs and Gujars and Meenas also constitute 
communities ; and if spotcharts were made to show how 
each of these is dispersed in the region, one would find 
many rings overlapping each other. How can one carve out 
distinct units of administration to suit each of these 
communities ? The unity of India-that-was, has been 
sufficiently vivisected by the partition of the Forties and 
even the India-that-is, faces many stresses and strains due 
to the linguistic redistribution introduced in the Fifties. 
Are we proposing that the Sixtees should initiate a further 
breaking up of the people into minute fragments of territory 
each fragment enjoying relatively more loyalty of its 
inhabitants than the rest of the country ? 

Our land is already a cynosure for those who decry the 
fragmentation of men into innumerable and mutually 
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exclusive castes and communities. In pin-pointing the Meos 
and the Mevvat are we proposing to emphasize this jig-saw 
by lending to it a territorial entity also ? 

All these are undoubtedly valid questions and we have 
raised them in order to show that we are not unaware of 
their validity and relevance. 

But we must also point out that, fortunately or 
otherwise, we are living in an age of geographical nationa¬ 
lism, an era in which patterns of men’s thinking are 
dominated by economic geography rather than by 
ideological loyalties. The imagination of people is no 
longer fired by great religions such as Christianity or Islam, 
Budhism or Hinduism. The enthusiasm which even 
Communism commanded thirty years ago has been diluted 
in the greater part of the human society and only those 
parties and those countries adhere to it blindly who have 
committed their future to it and who would be ridiculed 
and scoffed at if they did not continue to be its vociferous 
admirers. 

This, to go one step further, is an age in which the 
concept of “area development,” of “regional” and “micro” 
planning are gradually gaining more and more attention. 
And regions like Mewat, we submit, are ideal for putting 
into practice such policies and programmes. 

Besides, our acceptance of linguistic States has itself 
introduced a geographical incubus into our political think¬ 
ing and functioning. This incubus is bound to multiply 
this tendency to break up more and more. The only way 
to stem this tide is to recognize and to publicize the fact 
that the creation of each such State either emphasizes or 
promotes the existence of what are sociologically called 
interstitial areas the culture of which differs from either and 
spreads over two adjoining States. And Mewat is perhaps 
the finest example of such an interstitial area now shared 
between Haryana and Rajasthan and not so detached from 
Delhi itself ! 

An attempt and a programme for developing this area 
in all possible ways is the best'possible means by which to 
show that such focussing of attention by State Govern¬ 
ments, to cultural entities over-lapping their boundaries on 
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both sides, is possible without the creation of a third unit. 

There is still another aspect of Mewat which offers the 
Central Administration of India an opportunity which is 
not met with everywhere—the opportunity for emotional 
irtegration of different communities. 

We must realize that the Constitution of India framed 
by a generation, which is fast disappearing, has laid a 
tremendous responsibility on the shoulders of its posterity. 
It is true that fission and re-fission into smaller and smaller 
communities is to be found at all times and in all places. 
Even the worshippers of the One God, the obeyers of the 
One Book and the devotees of One Prophet are known to be 
divided into at least seventy three sects. World Christianity 
is splintered into a hundred and one denominations. But, 
thanks to the colonial status which India occupied among 
the comity of nations during the 19th Century, this 
country with its millions of people, and therefore, naturally, 
of dozens of Shankaracharyas and hundreds of Deities, 
stands at the lowest rung of humanity for the pulverization 
of its inhabitants into innumerable groups with infinitely 
varying loyalties. 

To expect our children and our grand-children to 
establish and maintain emotional integration and a common 
loyalty to the India-that-is, but without initiating many 
definite projects for this consummation, devoutly to be 
wished, is neither wise nor fair. We must plan and 
introduce programmes of emotional integration in places 
where there is greatest need and where success will be 
most conspicuous. It is not enough for a secular State to 
be non-religious—it has to demonstrate palpably that it 
helps the growth and prosperity even of communities that 
constitute its minorities. The hundreds of crores spent on 
distant Kashmir have raised high the secularism of India 
over the past two decades. A hundredth of that amount 
spent on the amelioration and emotional integration of 
Mewat, in the vicinity of India’s capital, can force down 
the roots of India’s secularism in the many decades that 
are to'follow. 
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5.3 Definite Propositions 

In the immediately preceding section we dealt with 
the theory as to how it would be in the interest of the 
nation as a whole for the Central Indian Government to 
give particular attention to the all-round development 
of Mewat. In this section it is proposed to spell out 
different lines along which such development can be 
channelled. 

5.31 Mewat Development Project _ 

A project of this name will share at least one charac¬ 
teristic with the famous Tennessee Valley Project which 
has yielded such rich rewards in America —it will spread 
over more than one State and will, therefore, command the 
loyalty of Haryana, Rajasthan, Delhi and perhaps Uttar 
Pradesh as well. 

It will at its very inauguration dampen inter-State 
rivalries and lay another stone on the structure of State 
Cooperation. 

5.3 2 Mewat Development Bill 

The Central Legislature can perhaps introduce a bill 
delimiting the areas in Haryana, Rajasthan and Uttar 
Pradesh, that will constitute the ‘Mewat’ for the purposes 
of this project. This Bill can also constitute a Mewat 
Development Board which will draw its members from : 

(a) the State Legislators and Administrators of 
Haryana, Delhi, Rajasthan and Uttar Pradesh in 
addition to a few representatives of the Central 
Government ; 

(b) the Universities of Delhi, Aligarh, Jaipur and 
Jamia Millia; and 

(c) a few outstanding public men representing the 
rest of India. 

5.33 Research to Precede and Follow Action Pro¬ 
gramme 

Such a Board, through its several committees and 
employees, will carry out many functions—that of socio¬ 
logical research, both to precede and to follow -action 
programmes being particularly conspicuous. This part of 
the proposal merely echoes what no less a person than 
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Dr. V.K.R.V. Rao, now Union Minister for Education 
has himself emphasised some time ago. Here is a news¬ 
paper extract which lends support to what we have 
already said : 

“SOCIOLOGICAL ASPECTS” 

“The social problems arising from the process of 
economic development were underlined by V.K.R.V. 
Rao, member of the Planning Commission, in an 
address to a UNESCO-sponsored training course in 
the sociology of economic development in Delhi. The 
problems include the relationship between the rural 
and urban populations, the conflict between tradi¬ 
tional and modern values, and the implications of 
mass education. These developments, according to 
Dr. Rao, have created a need for social planners. 

In the past, the rural population has been out of the 
main stream of development. However, the activity 
generated by planning on many fronts has aroused 
a mass consciousness, and the people in the villages, 
understandably, are demanding the place that is their 
due. While this is nothing to be disturbed about, the 
period of transition from isolation to active participa¬ 
tion in the country’s life calls for careful handling. 

The continuing movement of population from village 
to city, with its unsettling effects at both ends, needs 
to be arrested. Apart from the physical problems that 
it creates, such as those of health, sanitation and 
housing, there is a mix-up of values, in turn causing 
confusion and a loss of direction. The vast numbers 
of neo-literates bring their own special problems. 
Here is a rewarding field for study, as suggested by 
Dr. Rao.” 

5.34 Mewat Development Fund 

It is too late to incorporate such a project in the 
Fourth Five Year Plan. But it should not be difficult to 
provide in the Mewat Development Bill the provision of 
(a) a couple of crores to serve as an endowment, the 
returns from which can maintain the minimum 
organisation ; 
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(b) a promise of matching grants on a 50-50 basis to 
any public funds for Mevvat development raised 
within or outside the Mewat; and 

( c ) a promise of loans equal to, and on the same 
terms as those raised within or outside Mewat, 
for development in the region. 

5.4 The Main Lines of Development 

The proposals mentioned above should serve ade¬ 
quately as a foundation for the economic and cultural 
development of the region, but certain directives should be 
framed in advance to serve as targets and guidelines for 
the functioning of the Board. The following items are 
suggested for consideration : 

5.41 Even in the area specifically delimited as 
Mewat, the Meos will today constitute only about 20 per 
cent of the population. It must be clearly specified that 
the Mewat Development Project is meant for the galvaniz¬ 
ing of the entire population of Mewat and not for the Meo 
community alone. This is essential because any special 
consideration to the Meos beyond the assurance of a fair 
deal, will do more harm than good both to the Meos as 
a community and to Mewat as an enthnological entity. 
The basic aim of integrating the Meos in the body politic, 
without depriving them of their cultural entity, will itself 
be lost if the Meos are to enjoy opportunities denied to 
their neighbours in Mewat itself. 

It is not only essential that this principle should be 
strictly followed in practice : the Board will have to utilize 
every possible means to assure both the Meos and the non- 
Meos that each can depend on a fair deal. For this purpose 
it might perhaps be advisable to pursue a policy of 
nominating in the category of (c) of the Board’s member¬ 
ship such outstanding men who have earned, through their 
service to men irrespective of caste or creed, the respect 
and compliance of all peoples. In short the assurance 
of fair play should constitute; the fundation stone Df the 
Project. 

5.42 The Rural Pattern 

The next guiding principle should be to avoid the 
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incoming of large scale industries and to encourage such 
farm industries that will supplement and support 
agriculture. 

During each of our three five year plans we have, 
despite our commitments and resolve to help agriculture, 
given more attention to industry. This has been due to 
the simple fact that those engaged in the development of 
industries are few and those few are in a better position to 
avail of the opportunities offered by the Central and 
State Governments. Those engaged in agriculture on the 
ether hand are innumerable and have, both individually 
and collectively, little potential for availing of the assis¬ 
tance offered to them. It is this difference which has had 
the disastrous results which we are today witnessing. 
Agricultural production has increased only to the extent 
that inclines both agriculturists and non-agriculturists to 
produce more babies—the improvement in the per capita 
economic condition of the Indian peoples has shown a 
rise, but inconspicuously. 

So in Mewat the Development Board will have to 
concentrate on the development of cottage and small-scale 
industry to such an extent that the large industries which 
have already expanded from South Delhi, to the vicinity 
of Faridabad in the north-east of Mewat, do not inundate 
Mewat altogether. 

5.43 Training cum Trade 

The Industries and Labour Departments at the Centre 
and in the States have concentrated a great deal on 
establishment of Polytechnics and Industrial Training 
Institutes as well as Industrial Estates. But the few 
Industrial Estates set up in rural areas have not yet been 
productive of conspicuous results. This again is partly 
because their clientele is still both poor and illiterate. 
That means that such endeavour in rural areas such as 
Mewat will have to combine 
'(a) industrial functioning 
(b) industrial training 
and (c) general education 

To be more specific there will have to be in Mewat a 
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Rural Institute conforming closely to the pattern proposed 
by the Committee on Rural Higher Education in 1954. This 
Rural Institute must have numerous branches, and 'units 
spread out in the Mewat villages. This complex of 
nucleus and institutions should together aim at first 
arousing in the minds of the young a desire and an urge 
to engage in remunerative work, then provide them both 
the general education and the professional training for 
work. And, lastly, help them to dispose of the products of 
their industrial efforts so as to provide them the fruits of 
their labour. 

Fortunately, the town of Nuh has already served as 
such a centre over more than two decades prior to parti¬ 
tion. It is true that the Brayne Meo High School is now 
almost defunct and may have to be completely liquidated 
in the interest of the Meos and the Mewat themselves. 
But there is no reason why a new edifice cannot be built 
upon this old site and revive the spirit of progress which 
the town of Nuh had represented in bygone times. It is 
therefore proposed that the old site of the Brayne Meo 
High School be designed to serve as the centre on which 
the Mewat Development Board may maintain a Secretary 
and a skeleton office staff and where the Board may meet 
on some specified days of every month. 

Nuh can also be the location for the proposed Rural 
Institute which will be both a training centre as well as a 
nucleus for the several work centres and mobile units 
working in the Mewat region. 

5.5 Conclusion 

We named this chapter the Needs of Tomorrow, but 
there is no one Tomorrow. Tomorrows follow one 
after another endlessly. Human life is an amazing com¬ 
bination of the straight line and the cycle—the earth 
appears flat but is spherical. Time itself seems to proceed 
on and on, never returning to the point which it has once 
passed and yet the cycles of change follow like the c ; rcum- 
ference of a circle. The seasons repeat themselves end¬ 
lessly. Men are born and men die, but mankind continues 
to exist through cycles of birth and death. 
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So also the problems of economic production, of gene¬ 
ral education and occupational training, of social adjust¬ 
ment and integration all these never cease to be. They 
are recurrently and always on the surface of the sea of 
life, but ever changing in their dimensions and hues. Man, 
if he is to live in harmony with his physical and social 
environment, has to be continuously vigilant, ready to 
learn and understand and ready to adjust his life and 
its patterns to the changing and yet unchanging laws un¬ 
ceasingly governing his existence. 

Who knows if the Mewat Development Project will 
not provide a perpetual pattern for the smooth and proper 
functioning of innumerable such culturally homogenous 
territories and leave the ambitious and the quarrelsome 
to fight and wrangle over the sharing of political power 
and the antagonism and jealousies of sovereign states ? 
Who knows if the Meos of Mewat will not set an example 
of love and understanding to the rest of mankind 9 









6. Appendices 


Experiments with Projective Psychological Tests 

THE INTERESTS of Mr. Rafiq Khan, who is responsi¬ 
ble for the collection of all but the statistical data in this 
study, lie essentially in the psycho-sociological field of in¬ 
vestigation. Having seen the findings of some projective 
tests made in a village in Bengal by Mr. Bagh, I suggested 
that he should try and see if the Rorschach Personality 
Test or some others of the kind could be administered in 
the Mewat also for the purpose of getting even a vague 
idea of the Meo mind and personality. 

He therefore consulted Dr. Mitra of the Psychometric 
Unit in the Central Institute of Education in Delhi, but 
the advice received was not very encouraging. Dr. Mitra, 
on the basis of his own experience in some Bihar villages, 
told him that our village people were not sufficiently 
capable of responding to external stimuli to which they were 
not accustomed and that he had been able to get no more 
than one or two responses to each of the Rorschach cards 
from any individual villager. Dr. Mitra, however, sugges¬ 
ted that Mr. Rafiq Khan should, in any case, make an 
attempt ; all that he should beware of is a facile interpre¬ 
tation. This conversation led to experiments with two 
tests described below : 

|. Rorschach Test 

The first of these two tests was based on Principles 
and Practice af the Rorschach Personality Test by W. Mons, 
Faber & Faber, 24, Russel Square, London, 1947. 

Having stayed in the Brayne Meo High School in Nuh 
for a couple of weeks, the investigator was able to 
establish some informal contacts, with the Meo boys of the 
senior classes ranging in age between 15 and 18. He call¬ 
ed them individually and handed to them, one by one, the 
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ten ink-blotch cards constituting the Rorschach Test. The 
students were put at their ease and assured that this was 
no examination. The time taken by each student for 
examining each card, the number of turnings he gave to 
it and the verbal responses to each card were recorded. 

He was, however, able to persuade only 10 boys and 
their responses, though carefully preserved, are too few 
and variegated for even tentative and general conclusions. 
They may, if occasion arises, supplement a more detailed 
study that may be made in this line. 


II. The Hand Test 

The second experiment was based on The Hand Test 
by Barry Bricklin and others, published by Charles 
C. Thomas, Springfield, Illinois, USA, 1962. 

This was also based on ten cards. But, instead of ink 
blotches, each card showed a line drawing of the human 
hand in a different posture. The previous 10 and another 
10 students were subjected to this second test. The time 
taken by each student for each card, the number of times 
he turned it about this way and that as also the verbal 
responses were recorded. The answers to the question, 
“What is this hand trying to say ?” had to be fitted into 
one or more of the following eleven categories 


1. Active impersonal 7. 

2. Affection 8. 

3. Aggression 9. 

4. Communication 10. 

5. Crippled 11. 

6. Dependence 


Description 

Directs 

Exhibitions 

Fear 

Passive impersonal 


The data being too meagre for any scientific, valid 
interpretation no psychologist should hazard any guess 
based on it. But laymen will find the statement below of 
some interest, illustrating the test if not the mind of the 
respondents ! The last two lines of the statement giving 
the consolidated figures show that the largest number of 
responses have been classified under ‘Direction’. Does 
that represent the Meo youth’s lack of initiative and habit 
of looking for external direction and guidance ? The 
second-largest number of responses suggests a blank non- 
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involvement and the third-largest number represents the 
tendency to aggression. Do these three fit into each other 
and give a coherent picture ? 

But Mr. Rafiq Khan is responsible only for the classi¬ 
fication of the answers into the ten'groups. The responsi¬ 
bility for preparing the statement below and for raising 
the above questions is mine. - 

The following paragraph from a brief note by Mr. 
Rafiq Khan may, however, convey his conclusions : 

“Historical references and popular belief both indi¬ 
cate that Meos have a marked tendency for aggressive 
behaviour. But the observation of Meos as they are 
today shows that, apart from whatever aggressive 
traits may have been in a Meo personality, historical 
events have given them sufficient other experiences as 
well. The Meo personality at present is reportedly a 
complex of a number of other emotional characteristics 
such as fear, dependence, urge to communicate and 
desire to get affection.” 
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APPENDIX I 

CONSOLIDATED STATEMENT OF HAND TEST SCORES 


SI. 

No. 

Name 

Act 


Ag 

Com 

Crp 

Dep 

V. 

O 

Q 

Q 

U4 


Fas 

to 

Married 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 J 13 

1 

14 

15 









— 





1 


1. 

Ahmed Husain 

*** 


**** 

** 




* 




15 

— 

2. 

Rai Khan 

**** 


** 




** 

* 




15 

M 

3. 

M. Ramzan 

* 


** 


** 

*** 

* 

* 




16 

— 

4. 

Rustam Khan 

**** 



* 




**** 



* 

16 

M 

5. 

Qamruddin 

**** 


* 


* 


*• 

* 



* 

16 

M 

6. 

Kallu Khan I 

** 


**** 

* 


* 

* 

* 




K 

— 

7. 

Izhar Hussain 

**** 


** 




* 

*** 




16 

— 

8. 

Abdur Rehman 

** 


*** 

* 


* 


*** 




16 

— 

9. 

M. Akhtar 

* 


** 


*** 

* 

* 

* 



** 

16 

— 

10. 

Kallu Khan II 

** 

* 

** 





**** 

* 



17 

— 

11. 

Abdul Shukoor 

* 



** 


** 


**** 


* 


17 

— 

12. 

Zafer Ahmad 






** 

* 

**** 



* 

17 

M 

13. 

Inayat Rahman 

*** 




** 



*** 



** 

17 

M 

14. 

Qamar Rasul 

** 


** 

* 

* 


* 

*** 




17 

M 

15. 

Bashir Ahmad 

**** 







****** 




17 

M 

16. 

Habib Rahman 

*** 


** 



* 


**** 




18 

M 

17. 

Surjan Khan 

* 


*** 

* 


** 


* 


** 


18 

— 

18. 

Yasin Khan 

*** 


** 


* 



*** 



* 

18 

M 

19. 

Abdus Subhan 

** 


***** 





*** 




19 

VI 

20. 

Md. Ramzan 

** 


* *** 





*** 

* 



21 

M 


Total 

48 

7 

42 

9 

10 

13 1U 

54 J 

7 

38 




Per cent 

24 


21 

1 


1 


27 


1 
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APPENDIX II 

MEMBERS OF PANCHAYAT SAMITHI—FEROZEPUR JHIRE A 

Gurgaon District 


| SI. No. 1 

Name 

Meo 

Others 

1 A ge 

Education 

Votes 

lllit. 

Prim. 

Mid. 

Mai 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

1. 

Sri Banwari Lai Gupta 


Mahajan 

i6 





B.A. 


(Chairman) 









2. 

tJ Ismail Khan 

* 


15 


* 





(Vice-Chairman) 









3. 

,, Din Mohd. Khan 

* 


16 





B.A. 










LL.B. 

4. 

,, Abdul Raoof 

* 


4i' 




* 


5. 

,, Abdul Rezzak 

* 


35 




* 


6 . 

,, Chote Khan 

* 


6i | 




* 

3.V. 










Rtd. 

7. 

9 , Qamruddin 

* 


15 



* 



8. 

,, Subadar Khan 

* 


45 



* 



9. 

,, Zahoor Khan 

* 


35 


* 




10. 

,, Sharif Khan 

* 


30 



+ 



1 1. 

,, Azmath Khan 

* 


10 



* 



12. 

,, Mai Khan 

* 


50 


* 




13. 

,, Chahat Khan 

* 


50 

* 





14. 

,, Jumma Khan 

* 


50 

* 





15. 

,, Yasin Khan 

* 


45 

* 





16. 

, 9 Ibrahim Khan 

* 


35 



* 



17. 

Smt. Kapoori 

* 


50 

* 





18. 

Sri Manak Chand 


Mahajan 

45 



* 



19. 

,, Hukam Chand 


Arodha 

35 



* 



20. 

Smt. Ramesh Devi 


Mahajan 

35 


* 




21. 

Sri Sada Ram 


Harijan 

35 


* 




22. 

M Haabakoba 


> j 

40 

* 





23. 

„ Daji 


o 

j f 

40 

* 



*i> 


24. 

,, Andhu 


# 3 

35 


* 













Matric 


4) 

16 

8 


6 

6 

7 

3 

2 * 
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APPENDIX III 

MEMBERS OF PANCHAYAT SAMITHI—HATHIN 

Gurgaon District 







Education 


< 

Name 

Meo 

Others 

()/ 



Notes 




Mid 


lAj 




% 

111 

Pr. | 

| Mat. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

1. 

Sri Khan 

* 


45 



* 




(Chairman) 









2. 

Bali Ram 


Harijan 

4C 


* 





(Vice-chairman) 









3. 

„ Prahlad Singh 


Rajput 

55 




* 


4. 

j, Kithori Lai 


Harijan 

45 


* 




5. 

,, Rojdan Khan 

* 


40 


* 




6. 

„ Gian Singh 


Jat 

35 





B.A. 

LLB. 

7. 

,, Munshi Khan 

* 


4( 


* 



Com¬ 










munist 

8. 

»* 

* 


51 


* 




9. 

,, Tek Ram 


Jat 

3l 


* 




10. 

,, Umvir Singh 


Rajput 

36 



* 



11. 

j. Deep Chand 


Mahajan 

35 



* 



12. 

,, Sulaiman 

* 


51 

* 





13. 

„ Rangh Lai 


Jat 

« 


* 




14 

„ Hem Raj 


Jat 

32 




* 


15. 

„ Chot Mai 

* 


45 


* 




16. 

,, Mawasi 


Harijan 

45 


* 




17. 

,, Mamman 


>» 

43 


* 




18 

,, Shil Lai 


Jat 

45 



* 



19 

,, Lachchi Ram 


Brahmin 

35 



* 



20. 

„ Sublian Khan 

* 


45 


* 




21. 

f , Sahib Khan 

* 


44 



* 



22. 

,, Batan Singh 


Gupta 

45 


* 




23. 

„ /Jnuwala 


Brahmin 

40 


* 




24. 

Smt. Lila Devi 


Jat 

30 

* 







8 

16 

/ 

2 

13 

6 

2 

1 
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APPENDIX IV 

LIST OF STAFF-PANCHAYAT SAMITHI 


5. 

Designation 

Name 

1 

Others 

Village 

Age 

Education 

No. 

£ 

Ill 

P 

M 

r Ml. 

1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7 ' 

8 


Ferozepur 

Jhirka 










1. 

B.D.O. 

Sri Malook Dass 


ITarijan 

Jagsi 

(Rohtak) 

40 




BA 

* 

2. 

Head-clerk 

,, M AfzalKhan 

* 


Biwan 

42 




£ 

3. 

Tax-collector 

,, Shanker Lai 


Mabajan 

Macesar 

35 




$ 

4. 

Patwari 

,, Sukh Dayal 


Arora 

Biwan 

30 





5. 

Peon 

„ Abdullah 
Khan 

♦ 


»» 

30 



¥ 


6. 

Peon 

,, Ramji Lai 


Gujan 

Mewat 


* 





Hathin 










1. 

B D.O. 

y » 









2. 

Clerk 

,, Banaisi Lai 


Vaieh 

Hodal 

21 




* 

3. 

Tax Colit ctor 

„ Charan Singh 


Jat 

Mandkola 

45 




* 

4. 

Patwari 

,, Jwahar Singh 


»» 

Digbot 

35 




* 

5. 

Compounder 

,, Chetan Dass 


Punjabi 

Palwal 

35 




* 

6. 

)9 

Ratan Lai 


i > 

Hathan 

52 




♦ 

7. 

Peon 

,, Parbhu Dayal 



Palwal 

40 



* 


8. 

Peon 

,, Jamil Ahmad 

* 


Dhirenka 

25 


* 



9. 

Water carrier 

,, Lakhi Ram 


Jat 

Mandkola 

40 





10. 

11. 

Chowkidar 

,, Amir Chand 

,, Amar Singh 


Brah¬ 

man 

Mena 

Hathin 

>> 

40 

40 

* 

* 




12. 

Sweeper 

,, Ramli 


Harijan 

Mandkola 

40 v. 

* 




13. 

»» 

, y Brij Lai 


>> 

Hathin 

40 

* 
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APPENDIX V 

Extracts from : Tuker, Lt. General Sir Francis, 
K.C.IE., C.B., D.S.O., O.B.E. 

While Memory Serves 
Cassell and Co. Ltd. London etc. 1950 
Chapter XXVII THE MEO RISING (May-Aug. 1947) 

“In this district there was always a danger of trouble 
in the villages and particularly along the boundary between 
Mewat, which is a miniature Pakistan, and the Hindu 
country to the east and north. This internal boundary 
is shown on Map No. 6. It roughly divides Gurgaon 
district, p. 315. 

The incident was purely a one-sided affair with 
Hindus slaughtering Muslims and, from all accounts, the 
trouble arose o\er a dispute between two Hindu menials. 
A Muslim had tried to settle the dispute and suddenly 
things had taken a communal turn...In the northern 
Mewat the trouble started about 26th March when some 
Meos stole a buffalo from Nurpur, a Hindu Aliir village 
...316. 

“On the way the troops learnt that the ‘enemy’ were 
making for Kotali Meo, a Muslim village, so switched off 
and soon got touch with them to find that they consisted 
oi about 1,000 Jats with a leaoer mounted on an elephant 

... 318 . 

“Four ‘Morchas’ were established by strong Jat 
villages where thousands of them stood day and nfght in 
readiness to face the attacks of Meos and have since 
known no peace...320. 

“With all this the Jats stood well and though unarmed 
forced the armed Meos, to relinquish their claim for 
an independent state. Things are becoming comparatively 
calm and at places the Army has begun to appear after 

10 days from the start...It is certain that Meos are still 

beingdneited and unless stringent measures are taken to 
disarm them and the flow of arms to this area from 
Bahawalpur and other places is completely stopped, there 
would be no peace...321. 
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“Regretable as these incidents were, they at least showed 
by their paucity and small scale that the Army had 
broken up the bigger gatherings of Meos and Jats on our 
side of the Jumna and that only small and isolated 
incidents could occur. West of the Jumna the country¬ 
side was ablaze...322. 

“A batch of these prosperous-looking sympathizers 
was asked to go back, as the grief-racked victims had 
come to feel that their misfortunes were in no small 
measure due to the propaganda of hatred which people 
in every society spread...323. 

“On the 20th and 21st June all Meo villages in the 
area of Kaman, in Bharatpur State, had been burnt by 
Hindus from inside the State. The results of these burn¬ 
ings had been that all Meos near the Bharatpur border, 
on the Muttra District side, were in a state of panic. 
Meos further inside the United Provinces, especially in 
the area about Kosi, were now extremely apprehensive as 
they rather naturally wondered when the United Provinces 
Hindus would decide to burn them out also...By the end 
of June he was escorting Muslim refugees to their des¬ 
tination in Pakistan. The Hindus strongly favoured this 
exodus of Muslims...Numerous peace meetings were held 
during which discussions were conducted on the return of 
stolen property, cattle and abducted women. There is no 
doubt that they went some way towards bringing together 
the two communities who were then, and for long 
afterwards, terrified of each other...325. 

“The civil administration was now plagued with large 
numbers of Hindu refugees from Gurgaon district over 
the river and with panic-stricken demands from Meos on 
our side to be conducted across the river to districts 
where there was a majority of their own community...The 
Home Guard or village defence parties inaugurated by 
the U.P. Government were to our mind nothing but a 
communal attempt to impose Hindu domination over the 
Muslims.. He also extracted a promise that local leaders 
under the guise of Ministerial officials, whose sole object 
was self-aggrandisement to justify personal ambition, 
should be ‘gagged’ and in case of a breach of the order, 
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be punished as were other citizens ...The police had lapsed 
into such a state of communal cleavage that few Hindu 
under-officers or constables would fire on a Hindu mob 
or Muslims on a Muslim mob...326. 

tot ;; 0fa S? e f? i ? the most affected were those in 
iandshahr and Meerut, precisely the most 

ar r aS Wh6re th6ir SCrvices were 50 badly needed. 
The civil police were worst: the armed police better : the 

at a 1 affected 6 ’ T1 SpCCial Ar “ ed Consta bulary, hardly 
at an atlected. There were many theories hc tn th* 

origins of the killings and burnings in Meo country One 

a most unlikely theory, was that the Meos intended to set 

up an independent Meo State : the other, more , fee f 

■hat the Jats still dreamt of Jatistan and tha the 

thefr^ears atd dU , MahaS \ bh , a WeK into 

their ears and, along with Jatistan the natural and conse¬ 
quential extermination of Muslims in their midst. Perhaos 
one day the saffron ‘Bhagwan Jhanda’ (Standard) might 
again fly over a Hindu kingdom. Sikhs and Sikh Stales 
were quoted as partakers in this ambitious plan. As far 
as we could gather the State troops of Bharatpur State 
had remained neutral. On the other hand United Pro! 

p rea ha jJ *, eports from refugees that Bharatpur 
Smte Forces had actually participated in the attackon 
Meos and in the looting and burning of their villages 
It appears as if the Hindus of Bharatpur State, seeing tto 
disturbances in India, had made up their minds to ?arry 
out a combined attack on these Muslim Meos to drive 

^orie^.^t 1Wb " ^ MC ° S «>» 


“Meos had burnt their own houses and villages in 
order to bring the Hindu communities of the State into 
discredit I This of course was manifestly absurd “d 
unworthy of consideration...Reconnaissance flights were 
set up and these reported that 80 per cent of the Meo 
villages between Mandawar-Golah-Gotli-Salahera had 
been burnt, in an area about sixteen miles south-east of 
Rewarf ..The platoon moved at once and arrived at 
Mandawar on the 14th August, by which time hundreds 
of men, women and children had been killed and 
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wounded.. 328. 

“Our men saw marks on houses in Silgaon where bursts 
of machine-gun fire had hit the walls. This was sure 
proof of State Troops having been in action... Admit¬ 
tedly we had one side of the story only but Indian officers 
visited the State on several occasions and the State 
authorities never gave any reason for, nor tried to justify 
the use of State troops with Hindu mobs, nor did they try 
to deny their presence. Air reconnaissance reports showed 
that State troops were employed in these ghastly massacres 
in conjunction with armed Hindu mobs, who were allowed 
to kill and mutilate Muslim men, women and children... 
The greatest pity of all was that this area contained some 
of the finest Indian soldiers of the past. The refugees 
with whom our officers spoke in Rewari were determined 
not to return to Alwar State. They intended to settle in 
Pakistan and would undoubtedly bear a grudge for life 
against all Hindus... The Meo refugees we met in Rewari 
were magnificent in the pluck and ‘guts’ they showed, true 
to the great traditions of their Mughal ancestors. Not a 
whimper even from children of from two to six years of 
age who had received bullet wounds. ..329. 

“It seemed to us that practically all Meos of Bharatpur 
and Alwar States had fled into Hindustan or Pakistan, 
with the exception of one village near Mandawar, which 
agreed to accept Hinduism, and the 1,400 Meo refugees 
in Mandawar Fort whose adventures we will later recount. 
State troops and Hindus encircled the village to make 
certain that the Meos who had agreed to become Hindus 
did not escape... It was pointed out to them that from the 
15th August Indian States had to all intents and purposes 
become independent and the best tning they could do was 
to remain quiet till the trouble had subsided and then if 
they did not wish to stay they could leave the State with 
their belongings...331 

“On the 10th August State officials detained four of the 
Muslim sirdars (prominent men) and sent a message to 
the garrison that if it fired on looters then these hostages 
would be killed .. 333 

“Out of the twelve Rajput Muslim villages in Mandawar 
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Nizamat every one, he believed, had been destroyed, while 
the villagers of Bhungara, ten miles from Mandawar, were 
all converted to Hinduism .. His conviction was that 
Congress had taken no part in these disturbances but that 
this devilry had been inspired by the Hindu Mahasabha 
...334. 

Towards the end of July there was an evacuation of 
Muslims fiom Bharatpur State into Alwar State and 
Gurgoan district... On the 5th August the large village 
of Tijara, containing a considerable Mussulman population 
was visited by a Minister of Alwar State and a jail official’, 
both related to the ruler of Alwar, accompanied 
by other State officials... They later raised a cry that 
Muslims were attacking them and took refuge near the 
police station ... After a quarter of an hour at the police 
station, one jeep proceeded to the Fort and three jeeps 
went to Nazim Barkat Ullah’s house and opened fire with 
rifles and L.M.Gs., despite Barkat Ullah’s plea that he 
was a State Nazim (Official). The troops entered the house 
and murdered all the occupants except Faruq Khan, Matin 
the Lambardar, and Saidan, the sister of Subedar Habib 
Khan, 4th Battalion Indian Grenadiers. The corpses were 
heaped up and set alight and Barkat Ullah’s house looted 
by the troops...337. 


“State troops then dispersed all over Tijara, shooting 
every Muslim they saw... Both girls committed suicide 
by jumping into a nearby well... Muslims in Alwar out¬ 
numbered Hindus by three to one and were of martial 
classes...338. 

“It was therefore unlikely that Hindus could overcome 
the Muslims unless very well armed and organised or 
backed by some stronger forces. This makes it all the 
more probable that the State troops did in fact actively 
help the Hindus, whatever denials may be made. Whether 
this was part of some preconceived plan or not cannot be 
said... Some of these men were among those who had 
elected to serve the Indian Union or Hindustan Govern¬ 
ment and not Pakistan...338. 


“Any reduction in the number of troops in the district 
would have ruined the resettlement scheme, checked the 
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return of confidence amongst villagers and most probably 
left the way open for further communal outbreaks. The 
hatred between communities was to take many months to 
cool down... There were still quantities of arms concealed 
throughout the district for which systematic search was 
being made. The Deputy Commissioner, Gurgaon, who 
had just arrived, made the most vigorous efforts to rebuild 
the shattered civil administration which had virtually 
ceased to exist... That, and one platoon of Kumaonis 
and a patrol or two, was all the assistance these tortured, 
harassed, persecuted Meos, men, women and little children, 
had in their terrible straits. What is one to think of it 
all ?... No one must imagine that the Meos were in no 
way to blame for their misfortunes...339. 
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